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COMMERCIAL SURVEY NEEDS 


Of Moderate-Sized Telephone Companies 


By GEORGE J. EBERLE 


Long Beach, Calif. 


General Commercial Engineer, Western Operating Properties, General Telephone Corp. 


FIFTH AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE in series setting forth the 
advantages of a commercial survey. based upon information 


obtained in an examination of telephone plants. 


This instalment 


discusses the merits of party-line service, and presents a summary 
of the various applications of the results of a commercial survey. 
The four preceding articles in this series appeared in the November 
7, November 28, December 12 and January 9 issues of TELEPHONY 


“ERTAINLY, if the value of 
} eight party residence service 
were not commensurate with 
the rates charged therefor, no one 
would purchase it. Even though such 
a subscriber may have to wait and 
make several attempts to obtain the 
called party, the service is far more 
convenient than riding or walking 
to see the party personally, or writ- 
ing a letter, or sending a note by 
messenger. It is ordinarily less 
costly, too. 


The Merits of 
Eight-Party Service 


It offers a means of personal com- 
munication which is exceptional—it 
is almost equivalent to personal visi- 
tation and contact. The parties can 
exchange information, thoughts, and 
ideas and get each other’s instant 
reaction through the variations in 
force, quality and inflection of the 
spoken word. Compare that with the 
limitations of the written word. Be- 
fore radio there was no substitute 
for telephone communication. For 
economical, private, social and busi- 
ness vocal communication, the tele- 
phone still stands supreme. The tele- 
phone still has great sales possibili- 
ties—at a price. 


That waiting is necessary to get 
service over a telephone party line 
is not unique, or unusual; it is quite 
in line with waiting that is encoun- 
tered in obtaining many other ser- 
vices. For example, in the United 
States where impatience is rampant, 
we have to wait for street cars, buses 
and even taxi cabs. 

This party-line service, in many 
cases, cannot be had upon the instant 
we demand it. This likewise is true of 
clerk service in a retail store (a 
highly competitive business); of 
waiter service in a restaurant, and 
we wait in a doctor’s or lawyer’s of- 
fice, or stand in line to get amuse- 
ment tickets, or wait our turn in the 
barber shop or beauty parlor. 

In an emergency in the home, 
party-line service is invariably more 
expeditious than any other kind of 
communication service. The average 
telephone man has become over-tech- 
nical. His feet are off the ground. He 
does not recognize the relative mer- 
its of four-party and eight-party 
service to the low income subscriber. 

Let us examine the budget of a 
typical California family of four in 
the lower-middle class income brack- 
et with, say, $125 per month, or 
$1,500 per year. Such a family would 


spend for necessities: About 30 per 
cent of its monthly income for food, 
or $38; 20 per cent for rent, $25; 12 
per cent for clothing, $15; 12 per 
cent for automobile, $15; 5 per cent 
for water, gas and light, $6; or a 
total of $99. 

In other words, if the family has 
an automobile—and most of these 
families do—then about $100, or 80 
per cent of the budget, is required 
for these five items; and $25, or 20 
per cent, is left to cover such ex- 
penses as replacement of kitchen- 
ware, dishes, household appliances, 
furniture and furnishings, house- 
cleaning supplies, personal expenses 
for tobacco, confections, barber and 
beauty parlor; newspapers and maga- 
zines, education, church, charity, 
dental and medical care, life insur- 
ance, taxes;* amusement, such as 
movies, toys, etc., and telephone. 

It is evident that a multitude of 
wants make a strong demand upon 
this margin of $25. The competition 
is extraordinarily keen. Sales resist- 
ance toward telephone and life insur- 
ance expenditures is probably great- 
er than for any other items in this 


*Taxes other than those on the home, 
which are included in the rent. 











marginal list. Allowing for no toll 
call expenses, if the rate for the 
lowest class exchange service is $1.75 
per month, it will take 7 per cent of 
the $25; if $1.50, 6 per cent; if $1.25, 
5 per cent; and if $1.00, 4 per cent. 
Every 25 cents of the exchange tele- 
phone charge is 1 per cent of this 
marginal income. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that 
more telephones can be sold at $1.50 
than at $1.75; and many more at 
$1.25 than at $1.50 per month. If 
telephone companies can furnish an 
eight-party full selective residence 


the employes in selling telephone serv- 
ice. 

The largest gain in the last three 
years has been eight-party service. This 
may be due to the fact that the sales- 
men and employes have taken the path 
of least resistance to sell telephones 
because the rate for an eight-party is 
only $1.50 per month.” 


Income Groups and 
Telephone Saturation 


Another set of analyses, which is of 
considerable value from the stand- 
point of marketing telephone service, 
is shown in the Tables IX and X. It is, 








——Percentage Distribution Main Stations—— 
One- Two- Four- Per Cent 
Monthly Party Party Party Suburban of Total 
Rental Service Service Service Service Total Users 
Over $100 ........ 51 40 9 re 100 97 
$75-$100 ......... 29 51 20 e 100 90 
ie’ er 22 53 25 a? 100 85 
ES | rere 16 53 3 ia 100 69 
ae eee 12 49 38 1 100 46 
$25-$ 34 .......0.. 11 46 42 1 100 25 
BOE BO inde ceace 10 41 48 1 100 13 
2 ®: Peer 8 41 48 3 100 7 
2S ere 10 42 43 5 100 3 
Under $10 ....... 14 42 28 16 100 2 








Table |1X.—Classified Telephone Usage By Single Family Rental Groups. 


service within the base rate area at 
a cost which would warrant a rate of 
$1.25—or even $1.00—per month, 
telephone usage would be greatly ex- 
tended and the service to the public 
would be considerably broadened. 

In figuring costs of this type of 
service, the out-of-pocket theory 
should be controlling because such a 
service has economic and sociological 
aspects not inherent in the higher 
grade of services, especially business, 
which should bear a higher pro rata 
overhead than this type of service. 
The alternative of measured residen- 
tial service has merit, but its cost 
may be higher and it is unduly re- 
strictive in communication service. 

A recent experience with sales of 
eight-party, semi-selective service is 
of particular interest in the light of 
what has just been said. In Mans- 
field, Ohio, an exchange with over 
10,000 stations, where 50 per cent of 
the total stations are eight-party, 
with a loading of seven parties per 
line, the following+ recently was re- 
ported in TELEPHONY: 





“In July, 1933, the company inaugu- 
rated a new business department which 
has had the very best cooperation of 





+“Intra Company Telephone Service” 
by George Sommers, traffic superintend- 
ent, Mansfield Telephone Co., TrELeru- 
ony, May 2, 1936, p. 21. 

tif four-party service is semi-selective, 
it has a tendency to discourage its use 
as compared with a competing two- 
party full selective service. 
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of course, evident that the proportion 
of one-party service to total residen- 
tial stations will decrease and the 
proportion of multi-party will in- 
crease as the rental or incomes de- 
crease. However, the degree of such 
decreases as the rental groups be- 
come of a lower class is of consider- 
able importance in judging the ade- 
quacy of present saturation and the 
probable future saturation. 

It will be noted in Table IX that, 
particularly in the four-party service, 
increases in usage with the decrease 
in the rental group are quite consist- 
ent. The data in this table, however, 
exhibits an exception in that the one- 
party service decreases from 51 per 
cent in the rental group of “Over 
$100” to 8 per cent in the rental 
group “$15-$19,” and then increases 
to 10 per cent in the rental group 
“$10 to $14” and to 14 per cent in 
the rental group “Under $10.” Cor- 
respondingly, the four-party service 
proportion decreases and the two- 
party service remains the same. 





This adverse change in trend may 
be explained by exceptional conj- 
tions that have prevailed in the ex. 
treme lower rental groups where the 
premises were sometimes used for , 
combination of business and residen- 
tial purposes without any definite 
business identification. 

Likewise, it will be noted that the 
suburban party service increases jn 
these lower classes, and that would 
have a tendency to change the per. 
centage of distribution of the other 
classes of service. The per cent of 
users in the last right-hand column 
(Table IX) typifies the decreasing 
usage as the rental, or income group, 
becomes progressively lower. 

In Table X, five exchanges have 
been selected; one which had a large 
proportion of high class income fami- 
lies, two which had a relatively large 
proportion of upper middle-class 
families, and two which were pre- 
dominantly settled by lower middle- 
class income families. It will be ob- 
served in Table X that the classes 
of service up-grade definitely with 
the rise in income status, but still it 
is shown that even the high class ex- 
change has a large market for multi- 
party residential service. In this ex- 
ample, exchange R has 37 per cent 
in the one-party service and 63 per 
cent in the multi-party service. 

It should also be observed that 
even though the incomes in these ex- 
changes S, X, Y, and Z, are upper 
middle class or lower middle class, 
the two-party service is very pre- 
dominant in all of them, whereas one 
would expect that exchanges Y and 
Z should have a much higher propor- 
tion of four-party servicet than two- 
party. However, such variations can 
be ascertained through a commercial 
survey as to whether it is somewhat 
inherent in the demand for telephone 
service, or the relationship between 
the grade of service and the rates, 
conditions of operations, or other 
matters. 

That there is a demand for the 
lower classes of business service as 
well as residential service is exem- 
plified by an analysis of neighbor- 
hood business non-users as shown in 
Table XI. The small business man is 

















Table X. Distribu- - 

: High Upper Middle Lower Middle 
tion of One-Party Income Income Income 
and Multi - Party Class of Class Class Class 

; Service R Ss x Y Z 
Service By Classes One-Party .... 37.1 27.5 25.0 7.9 6.7 
of Exchange Ac- Two-Party ... 26.7 56.9 59.6 48.0 63.0 

3 , Four-Party ... 36.0 13.3 15.4 40.6 29.9 
cording to Family Suburban ....  .2 2.3 Re 3.5 4 
Income Group Pro- —_— — — — 

. NER: is dass 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
portions. 
TELEPHONY 
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ysualily in the same position as the 
majority of the residential users, in 
that the telephone service, to him, is 
only for stand-by service and emer- 
gency. He has limited regular use 
for it, hence the class of telephone 
service must be geared definitely to 
his income status. 

Small Business 

Telephone Usage 

In this table, we find that the larg- 
est proportion of non-users are in 
the first three groups; namely, “Re- 
taii—medium,” “Workshops” and 
“Retail—small.” These three classes 
combined represent 70 per cent of 
the non-users, of which a large pro- 
portion is potentially in the market 
for telephone service. In the other 
classes, such as miscellaneous and 
temporary offices, religious institu- 
tions, small clubs and small amuse- 
ment places, a considerable percent- 
age of these occupancies has slight 
need for telephone service and, 
therefore, do not represent a poten- 
tial market except for pay-station 
service. 

At the time of the commercial sur- 
vey this exchange had 31,987 firms in 
the neighborhood business area, of 
which 53 per cent or 17,000 were 
small firms of the three classes men- 
tioned, and 8,000, or 47 per cent, 
were non-users. 

In two exchanges, both seaside 
towns about 100 miles apart and in 
the 30,000-40,000 station class, the 
telephone usage of all stations, resi- 
dence and business, is 63 per 100 
families in one, and 84 in the other— 
a better saturation in the latter by 
21 telephones per 100 families, or 33 
per cent. 

Sales Efficiency 

This much higher saturation is in 
the face of considerably higher rates, 
a larger proportionate use of high 
grade service and, above all, a pre- 
dominantly larger number in the ex- 
change with low incomes. Both have 
about the same ratio of extensions 
to main stations. In this case, the 
analytical finger points clearly to the 
degree of effective salesmanship in 
the two exchanges. 

The foregoing market analysis of 
actual telephone usage compared 
with distribution of income classes 
and other factors is merely indica- 
tive of the many fine points which 
the results of a commercial survey 
can reveal as to marketing potentiali- 
ties. This, of course, would be en- 
tirely impossible if such data were 
not at hand because specific informa- 
tion is essential to carry on a scien- 
tific job of selling. 

This detailed discussion explaining 
the various applications of the re- 
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sults of a commercial survey may be 
summarized in the following order: 


Summary of 


Commercial Survey 
A. Comprehensive and inclusive 
economic data are at hand, such as 
population growth and its composi- 
tion, the status and potentialities of 
agriculture, mining, manufacturing, 








construction, retail and wholesale 
trade, transportation, zoning, educa- 
Num- Per- 
ber centages 
Retail—medium .. . .3,964 ‘ 
Workshops ......... 2,126 18.9 
Retail—small ...... 1,901 16.9 
Offices—mise. ...... 502 4.5 
Offices—temporary .. 388 3.4 
Chain stores ....... 294 2.6 
Religious institutions 291 2.6 
Clubs—small ....... 216 1.9 
Amusement places... 150 1.3 
pT ee eee 1,427 12.7 
Ee titiee socas 11,259 100.0% 











Table X!.—Percentage Distribution of 11,259 
Non-Users in Neighborhood Business Areas. 


tional and other private and public 
institutional development, and all 
economic activities which support the 
exchange area and affect the use of 
telephones. 

B. Essential information is avail- 
able to time more precisely construc- 
tion, reconstruction and rearrange- 
ment of all types of plant, and to 
forecast the future actual require- 
ments more accurately. 

C. Pertinent data are at hand to 
establish fundamental plans to deter- 
mine: 

1. Toll wire centers and exchange 

wire centers. 

2. The present and probable future 
boundaries of exchange, central 
office, base rate or special rate 
areas. 

8. Amount and type of most eco- 
nomical central office equipment. 

4. Size and type of central office, 
commercial and plant buildings 
required. 

5. Size and location of under- 
ground conduit and pole lines. 

6. Size, gauge and location of 
cables. 

D. General and specific data and 
information are available to measure 
the consumer acceptance potentiali- 
ties with which to direct scientific 
sales of various classes and items of 
exchange and toll service, and to pro- 
mote thereby better public relations. 

[AUTHOR’S NOTE: The statements 
in these articles are the personal 
views of the author and are not to 
be construed to reflect the policies of 
any of the companies with which the 
author is connected. ] 

(Conclusion) 


National Association’s 


Plans for Future 

Plans for carrying on the work of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, so long directed by F. B. 
MacKinnon, who died suddenly January 
10, are under consideration. Meanwhile 
the Chicago and Washington offices will 
continue to function as usual. 

The members of the executive com- 
mittee met in Chicago on January 13 
at which time thoughts and ideas were 
presented relative to the organization of 
personnel for continuing Mr. MacKin- 
non’s work. These will be further con- 
sidered, and definite plans for carrying 
on the association’s work will be dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the committee 
to be held January 26. 

Recommendations will then be made 
to the full board of directors for action 
as to filling the office of president and 
to continue association procedure. 

John H. Agee, of Lincoln, Neb., vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., was 
appointed by the committee to serve as 
executive vice-president until the direc- 
tors appoint a successor to Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon. In the meantime also, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Charles C. Deering, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, will direct the work 
of the Chicago office of the association. 
The association’s general attorney, Al- 
fred L. Geiger, will continue in charge 
of the Washington, D. C., office. 

Those attending the meeting of the 
executives committee in Chicago last 
week were John H. Agee, E. C. Blo- 
meyer, Secretary-Treasurer Deering, F. 
R. McBerty, G. A. Yanochowski, G. A. 
Scoville and Louis Pitcher. General At- 
torney Geiger was also present. 


vy 
Telephones Increase in 
Indiana Bell Territory 

In step with the general upward trend 
of other industries the Indiana Bell Tel- 
ephone Co. reports substantial in- 
creases in the usage and installation 
of telephones throughout the state dur- 
ing 1936. More than 5,000 new tele- 
phones were placed in Indianapolis 
homes and business offices during the 
first 11 months of the year, raising the 
total of telephones in operation to 76,- 
958. Of this number 29,105 are business 
and the remainder residence. 

Although the new telephones repre- 
sent a gain of 7 per cent over the year 
before, the city still is behind its peak 
of 88,729 reached in April, 1930. 

Business telephones in the city have 
made a stronger comeback, showing an 
80 per cent recovery. Telephones oper- 
ated by the company jumped from 183,- 
201 in 1935 to 197,159 last year. Total 
recovery amounts to about 35 per cent 
of all telephones disconnected during the 
depression. 











A TRIBUTE 


\ , 7HEREAS, The term of office of F. B. 
MACKINNON as president of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association was ended January 10, 1937, by a 
Power from which there is no appeal; and 

WHEREAS, FREDERICK BENJAMIN 
MACKINNON was president of this associa- 
tion for almost twenty years. In the history 
of the Independent telephone industry there 
has been no other man so peculiarly well 
qualified to render his great and valuable serv- 
ice to this organization and to the industry it 
represents. Under his wise and able leader- 
ship the association has been of incalculable 
value and benefit to its members and to the 
industry during momentous years, including 
trying times of war and of depression as well 
as those of prosperity and of peace. 

He established the policies of the association 
wisely and administered its affairs ably; he 
maintained its high prestige throughout all 
the years of his incumbency. He was a major 
factor in establishing and maintaining the 
amicable and constructive relationship now 
existing between all of the groups of the 
telephone industry in this country. 

He was always helpful, always cheerful, 
always rendering constructive service. He 


Done at Chicago, Illinois, 
January 13, 1937. 


J. H. Agee, chairman 
E. C. Blomeyer 

W. C. Henry 

F. R. McBerty 


gave his talents and ability unsparingly, upon 
even the smallest problems of those who 
needed his counsel. There is no one who can 
fill the place he established for himself in the 
telephone industry and in this association. 

His loss will be felt for many years and he 
will be mourned throughout their lifetimes by 
the thousands of friends, both within and out- 
side the industry, who enjoyed his companion- 
ship, respected his ability and admired him as 
a man. 

The executive committee of the board of 
directors of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, in special meeting, 
while realizing the futility of words, has re- 
spectfully prepared this tribute to FRED- 
ERICK BENJAMIN MACKINNON on behalf 
of the board, the officers and the members of 
the association, and has unanimously 

RESOLVED, That this resolution be made a 
part of the permanent minutes of the associa- 
tion, and that it be given publication, and 
distribution to the membership, and 

That a copy hereof, suitably engrossed, 
shall be presented, with the heartfelt sympa- 
thy of all members of this association, to the 
bereaved family of FREDERICK BENJAMIN 
MACKINNON. 


J. F. O’Connell 
Louis Pitcher 

Geo. A. Scoville 
Geo. A. Yanochowski 


Executive Committee 


For the Board of Directors 


a. eS eee . Lincoln, Nebraska 
F. S. Barnes Rock Hill, South Carolina 
A. O. Black Butler, Pennsylvania 
E. C. Blomeyer Chicago, Illinois 
F.E. Bohn . . . Fort Wayne, Indiana 
J. P. Boylan Rochester, New York 
W. G. Brorein Tampa, Florida 
Oscar Burton Tyler, Texas 
W. L. Cook Chicago, Illinois 
J. N. Cox Cookeville, Tennessee 
J. G. Crane Kansas City, Missouri 
C. C. Deering Des Moines, Iowa 
H. M. Engh Erie, Pennsylvania 
P. M. Ferguson Mankato, Minnesota 
B. L. Fisher Martinsville, Virginia 


Walter Gallon Antigo, Wisconsin 


E. R. Hannibal Everett, Washington 


H. L. Harris Chicago, Illinois 
W. C. Henry Bellevue, Ohio 
C. F. Mason Long Beach, California 
W.N. McAnge, Jr. Bristol, Tennessee 
F. R. McBerty Galion, Ohio 
W. J. Melchers Owosso, Michigan 
W. M. New Thomaston, Georgia 


Madison, Wisconsin 

; Dixon, Illinois 
Rochester, New York 
Weare, New Hampshire 
High Point, North Carolina 
Pleasanton, Kansas 
Broken Arrow, Oklahoma 
Chicago, Illinois 


i A Chienatt 
Louis Pitcher 

G. A. Scoville 

J. F. Tierney 
Robbins Tilden . 
Samuel Tucker 
J. W. Walton 

G. A. Yanochowski 
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Some Vacation Moments Told By 
Candid Camera 


The candid camera snapshots reproduced on this page were taken last summer at Lake 
Geneva, Ill. They show the late F. B. MacKinnon in moments of play and relaxation during 
a few days’ vacation at the home of E. C. Blomeyer. Although not an expert fisherman, Mr. 
MacKinnon participated in the early morning sport of catching a “mess of fish for break- 
fast.” That he enjoyed the repast that followed his fishing efforts is evident in center view. 


The lower left and upper right views show characteristic poses and expressions of Mr. 
MacKinnon which are familiar to thousands of telephone people. These two candid snap- 
shots were made in Virginia somewhat over a year ago. 
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MATHEMATICS 


FOR TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


By H. H. HARRISON 
mFS i 


‘ 
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SEVENTH ARTICLE, PART II, of mathematics series 
written to aid telephone engineers in handling alter- 
nating current problems. This instalment continues 
the discussion of elements of differential calculus. 
Preceding articles in the series appeared in the issues 
of May 30, June 27, July 25, August 29, September 12, 
October 31, November 21, and December 19, 1936 


quantity which does not vary. It cannot, 
therefore, have a rate of change and dis. 
appears on differentiating the expression 
which contains it. 

Example: y — z* + 4. 

Plotting y—2* and y=2°+4 (Fig. 
69) it is seen that the function y — #* + 
4 is obviously the curve y— 2* shifted 
upwards 4 units. 

DIFFERENTIAL COEFFICIENT OF A FUNC- 
TION WITH A CONSTANT MULTIPLIER OR 
Divison: Example: y—42* and y—72. 
Plotting the two curves (Fig. 70), since 















































GENERAL EXPRESSION FOR THE DIF- mee, ee to n terms. the vertical scale of y= 42° is four 
FERENTIAL COEFFICIENT OF 2”: Therefore times that of y—~2*, its gradient or 
Let y—z" and let « increase to 2. ek Ee ee ee, ee eer (2) slope is, as a consequence, four times 
Then y, = 2,". When y—x’, dy/dx—2z. Here n is that of y—2z*. The two cases can be 
Therefore, increase of y=Y,--y—= 2 and 24— 22*“ which is of the form proved analytically as follows: 
Ay and increase of r=2,—tT=A zx na. 
A yvy/A ®2®=%—Y/4,—-z= DIFFERENTIAL Co- % 
(2° — 2") /(24,— 2) EFFICIENT OF A 
This is, by division, FUNCTION PLUS OR 
Be 4 gee 4. POS . 20600! ee .aeGl) MINUS A COn- 
When A y, A @& become infinitesimal, sTANT: A constant 32. 
2,— 2 and (1) becomes is, by definition, a 
27+ 
24+ 
Zor 
to} 
{2 
ry a 
bag 
| 
! 
| 
| $F 
| ! 
! 1 
1 oy j | 
| os 
o ‘ = = ee = fo) l a i i i j 
7 2. x 4 aT s 7 zZ J 4 , 
Fig. 69. Showing that the Constant Term Has No Influ- Fig. 70. Influence of a Constant Multiplier on the d.c. of a 
ence on the d.c. of a Function. Function, 
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Sh Eg te Pee ee ee (1) 
y+ y=b(7+Az)*+Cc 
= be? + 207 Ar + 
b (Aa) +c 
= ba?4+c+ 2br Art 
b(A 2’) 

Subtracting y from both sides of (2) 

(note ba? +c=—y) 
Ay=2br-Azr4+bAvr 

Therefore, 

A y/Axvxz=2b2+b-Az and, finally, 
dy/dz — 2bz. 

The constant multiplier appears in 
the differential coefficient as a factor 
and the constant c vanishes. The mul- 
tiplier may be fractional, e. g., 1/b. 

CHANGING THE INDEPENDENT VARIABLE: 
In the preceding text the quantity y 
has been regarded as dependent on the 
value given to the independent varia- 
ble, «. Thus, in the equation, y— 2’, 
the points on the curve were obtained 
by giving different values to z and cal- 
culating the corresponding values of y. 
But the equation might equally well 
have been written rz—+ Vy and the 
curve derived by giving varying values 
to y and calculating the corresponding 
values of xz. y is now the independent 
variable. 

If the values of the two curves are 
plotted for x and y as the independent 
variables, the result will be as shown in 
Fig. 71. The dotted curve is an inver- 
sion of the other. Taking the same 
point P on both curves, it is clear that 
A’z is equal to Az and A’y to Ay. 
Therefore A’r/A’y x Ay/AZ®=1 and 
this is true when A @, etc., become dz, 
dy for then dy/dxyxdz/dy=1 or 
dy/dxz = 1/dz/dy. 

This is clearly another form of the 
trigonometrical relation, tan 6 x tan 
(r/2—@O=—1. Thus in Fig. 72, tan 
@=—1/cot 6 or tan @ x cot@=—1. But 
cot @—tan (n/2—6);therefore tan 


@®x tan (x/2—6)=1 or dy/dx~x 
dz/dy =1. 

This result can be used to prove the 
statement that if =—2, dy/dce— 


n-x-“®» where n is of the form 1/m. 
y= 2z'/m—xr—ym, Therefore dz/dy — 
myn» and dy/dz—1/my‘™ , 

Substituting z'/m for y, 

1 1 
dy/dz = — - ———__—_ 
m (2'/m) m—1 

DIFFERENTIATION OF 1/2: The curve 
y=1/z or ry=1 (Fig. 73) has the 
property that all rectangles drawn with 
reference to the z and y axes and meet- 
ing the curve are equal in area. Thus 
the rectangles OABC and ODEF are 
equal in area to each other. 

If the common rectangle ODGC is 
subtracted from both, then the remain- 
ing rectangles ABGD and EFCG are 
equal to one another, the common 
square BGEH being subtracted. There- 
fore, 


zxxXx—A (1/27)=1/2x A @& and 





—AGifs) —Ag 4 
Az 7 Az Fo 
or Ay/At=—1/# 
as Ay, At—>0, dy/dz=—1/2’. 


Therefore, the differential coefficient 
of z" is —z which is of the form 
nz", n being —1 in this case. 

Analytically, 

= 1/z 
y+Ay=1/(27+ Az) 


zr+Az F 
—Az 


z(r7+ Az) 


a—(r2+ Az) 
a(#+ Az) ss 
Dividing by Az 





—1 
Ay/At=a— which, in the 
a(xz+ Az) 
limit becomes dy/dz = 1/2’. 
Thus if y— 2" where n——l, 
—2"*—1/z and dy/dz# => — re? = nz 





Fig. 71. Relationship 
Between the d.c. of a 
Function and that of 


Its Inversion. 
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Fig. 72. Geometrical Proof of the Relation- 


ship Between the d.c. of a Function and 
Its Inverse. 


DIFFERENTIAL COEFFICIENT OF SUMS 
AND DIFFERENCES OF FUNCTIONS: 

Let y=(2*+0)+(ar*'+ 0c), then 
dy/dz — 22 + 3az*, the sum of the d. 
c. s. of the two quantities on the right 
hand side of the original equation. 

Proof: 

y¥=—wu+v, where uw and wv are both 
some function of z. Let z increase to 
z+ Az, then y becomes y+ Ay and 
u=-u+Au and v=v+Av. There 
fore, 
y+ Ay=(u+A4)+t(V4+ A) 

Subtracting 

y=—u tv 
Ay=AutAv 
and dividing throughout by Az, 
Ay/At=Aus/Arz+Av/Az. 

DIFFERENTIAL COEFFICIENTS OF PROD- 
UCTS AND QuoTIEenTs: Fig. 74 is a graph- 
ical representation of the product u-v 
which is assumed to be growing in 
steps. 


The increase in the area (u-v) is 
equal to the strips v- A u+u- Av to- 
gether with the small black square 
Au-Av. As the strips become infin- 
itesimal, this small square vanishes 
and 

dy —v- du 4 u-dv, therefore 
dy/dz —v- du/dz + u- dv/dz. 

This result can be extended to a con- 
tinuous product. Thus, 

=f-°s:t-u 
= (rs) x (tu) 
and 
dy/dz —tu x d(rs)/dz+rs x 
d(tu) /dz 
= tu x (r- ds/dz + 8° dr/dr) 4+- 
rs(t-du/dz + u- dt/dr) 
= rut - ds/dx +- stu: dr/dx 4. 
rst -du/dz +- 
rsu- dt/dz. 

Thus, if a product has n factors, each 
term of its differential coefficient con- 
sists of n—1 of the factors multiplied 
by the d-c of the remaining factor. 

If y= (27+0) (2*+ Cc), multiply 
the factors together and then differ- 
entiate. 
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DIFFERENTIAL COEFFICIENTS OF g/*, 


a*/*, zr 
If y=a2’/’, r—y”, therefore, 
dx/dy = by“ and dz = dy x by™ 


dividing by dz, 1— dy/da- by, there- 


fore dy/dz = 1/by”-. 
Substituting z*” for y: 
1 


dy/dz — 
Dat/>x(b-) 
=1/b~x 
gr) so 
—(b—1) 
=1/bx 2 
b 


1 
=1/b-r£— 
b 


=n-z"™" where n—1/2 
If n is of the form a/b, then 
y= a*/> 
= 2/* x 2/” to a factors. 
This is a case of a continuous prod- 
uct and the d.c. of the whole expres- 
sion is equal to the d.c. of the first 
factor multiplied by the remaining fac- 
tors, plus the d.c. of the second factor 
multiplied by all the other factors and 
so on. In the present case the factors 
are all alike; therefore, 
dy/dz =1/b-2"%/0 yx (41/b) ‘a 
ed a times 
=@ x 1/b 2/0) y¢ (21/b) a 
—a/b (29/0 yx (xa /d) 
= a/b-x'a/)-4 
=—=narnr) where n—a/bd 
Let y=—2- then, yx« — 1. 
Differentiating the product, 
¥Y x axe" + &-dy/dx—0 since the d.c. 
of 1 is 0. 
Substituting 1/z¢ for y, 
1/at - ave" + ga d(1/x*)/dx — 0. 
Therefore, 
d(1/x22)/da — — (1/24) - are"/z* or, 
dy/dz —— (1/22) - axa-/gza 


repeat 
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Fig. 74. Graphical Proof 
for the d.c. of a Product 


y = u.v. 
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=— <a: ge"/z* 
=—a- zoe) 
=n: zx" where n is —a. 
DIFFERENTIAL COEFFICIENT OF 
TIENT: 


A QUO- 


Let y= w/v, u and v being functions 
of x then, 
y+ Ay=ust Au/v+ Av 

Subtracting y — wu/v 


\y = 


uv +v 


v(v + Av) 
e“—uAv 


Lh 
Dividing all terms by A x 
v-AU/Ar—Uu:Av/Az 
AyArt= — 





v(v+Av) 
the limiting value of which is 


v: du/dz —u- dv/dr 
dy /dze = —___—___—____ 
yy? 

GENERAL Rute: To differentiate any 
constant power of z, multiply x by its 
index and decrease the index by 1. That 
is if y— 2", dy/dx — (n) x r-”, Thus, 
l y=2’, dy/dz — 22 — nan 























Fig. 73. 


Graphical Proof for the d.c. of a Curve of Reciprocals. 





y—x*, dy/dz — 3z*— nr 
y=—a", dy/dx& = nz 
y=—2x, dy/dz —— rc? = nz" 
y=—a2x'/m, dy/dx = 1/m: £O/n = 
non 
y¥ — ba* +c, dy/dx — 2bec 
y=—ar*?+ ba +c, dy/dxt—ar+b 
y=—20/b, dy/dx = a/b x £a/0+ — 
nz 
’ = 2-4, dy/dx =—a 
Below are given some miscellaneous 
examples which might offer a little diff- 
culty to the beginner. 
1. y= (a—2z)/x = (a/r) —1 
dy /dz = —az- 


*£oev — ng 


y—a+2/a—z. Apply the rule for 

quotients, dy/dx — 2a/(a—z)* 

y—1/(2 +a) 

dy/dz = —1/(2# + a)* 

y — 1/2(a—z) 

dy/dz = % (a—7)* 

y = a—2br/a+ ber 

dy/dx — —3ab/(a + br)? 

y = a? — 227/(a? 4 2) */* 
4z(a?4 27) + 52(a*— 

dy /dz = —— 





(a? i x*)7/3 

[AuTHOoR’s Nore: Three slight errors 
in proof reading crept into the sixth 
article of part 2 of this series, pub- 
lished in TrLEPHONY of November 21 
1936. Line 7, in column 2, page 1 
should read: 

“But cos (A + 7/,;) = — sin A” 

Line 21 in the same column of the 
same page should read: 

“But sin (A + 7/,) = cos A; there 
fore,” 

The caption for Fig. 60, published on 
page 14 should read: “Fig. 60. Curve 
Illustrating Modulation in Carrier Tele 
phony.” ] 

(To be continued) 


vyv 
Station Gain of 


Northwestern Bell 
The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co 
gained 37,796 telephones during the first 
11 months of 1936, or 7,588 more than 
the gain registered for the same period 
in 1935. These figures include the as 
sociated Tri-State Telephone & Tele 
graph Co: and Dakota Central Tele 
phone Co. This is a gain of 4.37 per 
cent. 
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IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


REORGANIZATION OF independent commissions of the Federal 


government. 


Underlying reason for proposal. Commission is an 


extended arm of legislature. The Brownlow report and its purposes. 
Effect on future organization of the FCC. American Bar Association 
recommendation on reorganization of government departments 


T WOULD SEEM that this cor- 
| respondent’s remarks (published 

in TELEPHONY, January 9, 1937) 
about the possible introduction in 
Congress of a reorganization plan to 
divorce the judicial and adminis- 
trative functions of the various inde- 
pendent Federal commissions were 
closer to the mark of the President’s 
recent message on that subject than 
this writer ever suspected would be 
the case. It was coincidence, of 
course. 

This correspondent lays claim to 
no “pipe lines” to the White House 
or any other exclusive Washington 
terminal. In the mere repetition of 
intimate Washington conversation of 
the hour, however, it very often hap- 
pens that way; a shot in the dark 
turns out to be a bull’s eye when the 
lights go on. 


ESS ACCURATE, however, may 

prove to be the prediction ven- 
tured in the same letter to the ef- 
fect that such a proposal for re- 
organization of independent com- 
missions does not have “the slight- 
est chance of enactment this term.” 
That was written before President 
Roosevelt put himself squarely behind 
the report of the special reorganiza- 
tion committee headed by Louis 
Brownlow. Now, however, it would 
be foolhardy to be so cocksure about 
the matter. 

Your correspondent still does not 
believe that the reorganization of in- 
dependent commissions, as proposed 
by the Brownlow report, will be en- 
acted but the odds have shortened 
very, very much. In fact, it seems 
to be pretty nearly a toss-up, with 
this writer giving only a thin edge 
to his original forecast. 

Attention is directed to this par- 
ticular point just to show how 
quickly the picture can change in 
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Washington. Yesterday’s dark horse 
is today’s favorite, and tomorrow he 
may be led to the glueworks. Day- 
to-day soundings are the safest 
course in an era of kaleidoscopic 
change. 


T MIGHT be of interest, and of 

some value, to TELEPHONY read- 
ers to know more about the under- 
lying reason for this proposal to bi- 
sect all of the independent Federal 
commissions, including the FCC, 
into departmental and quasi-judicial 
sets of twins. 

The political phenomenon which 
we know today as a “commission” is 
not exactly a recent arrival. Some 
authorities trace the commission in 
a limited sense back to the reign of 
the British King, Charles II (1660- 
1685). For practical purposes, so 
far as the United States is concerned, 
it is safe to say that the commission 
became a definite part of our Federal 
government in 1887 when the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was es- 
tablished. 

It may seem strange to us today 
that this original ICC had no plenary 
power to fix rates of railroad car- 
riers. There seems to have been no 
general demand for alteration of the 
general rate levels of our carriers. 

There were, however, a good many 
complaints about rate discrimination 
between railroad shippers. Those 
who “stood in” with the railroad 
management were granted conces- 
sions over those who did not. In 
some cases the railroads themselves 
were engaged in collateral lines of 
business and naturally transported 
their own products practically free, 
to the injury of their commercial 
competitors. 

So it was that the first ICC act 
was aimed principally at the preven- 
tion of such discriminatory practices. 


Later on (1906) Congress passed the 
Hepburn Act which prevented rail- 
roads from going into side-line busi- 
nesses at all. 

As time passed, however, public 
demand for general regulation of 
railroad jurisdictional power was 
added to the ICC until it has grown 
to a strong Federal regulatory body 
which, as we know today, practically 
crowds state regulation out of the 
carrier field. 


UT LET us go back once more to 

1887 and see just what hap- 
pened when Congress delegated regu- 
latory authority to this new commis- 
sion. Prior to that the power to 
regulate railroads was vested in Con- 
gress itself under its constitutional 
power to regulate interstate com- 
merce. 

Congress had the power to fix 
rates and adjust rate discrimination, 
but it obviously did not have the 
time nor the training for such a spe- 
cialized task. Therefore, it delegated 
this strictly legislative function to an 
independent commission, giving that 
board the power and duty to develop 
an adequate staff to maintain con- 
tinuous supervision over the rail- 
roads. 

Thus we see that originally, and 
basically, the independent commis- 
sion is nothing more than an ex- 
tended arm of the legislature. It is 
in just the same theoretical position 
as a continuous session of a con- 
gressional committee. It reports back 
to Congress periodically, as a com- 
mittee does; and Congress can in- 
struct it or amend its powers from 
time to time, just as it does with its 
own committees. 

This is true not only of the ICC, 
but also of the FCC, the FPC, the 
FTC, and the SEC. It is also strictly 
analogous to the position of your own 
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state public service commissions with 
relation to your own state legisla- 
tures which created them. These 
state commissions exercise rate-mak- 
ing powers that the state legisla- 
tures could, originally, have exer- 
cised themselves. 

In fact, it was not so long ago that 
state legislatures did exercise such 
powers directly. This happened when 
the New York legislature passed the 
80-cent gas rate statute in 1906. It 
happened back in 1893 when several 
legislatures fixed intrastate railroad 
rates by statute at two cents a mile. 

There have been other instances 
of direct statutory regulation, but 
most of them have had hard sledding 
in the courts because the legislatures 
usually bungled the job and ran afoul 


of the Constitution. This was the 
very reason for creation of the state 
commissions. But as soon as the 
commissions began to operate in full 
swing, they began to assume other 
duties which were not inherently leg- 
islative in character. 

When rates for the future are to 
be fixed, that is, as we have seen, a 
legislative function; but when it be- 
comes necessary to determine the 
reasonableness of rates charged in 
the past, that becomes a judicial 
function; and when, in the perform- 
ance of both of these duties, it be- 
comes necessary to assemble a staff 
to collect and prepare evidence, to 
inspect and supervise operations, and 
to enforce service regulations, your 
commission is obviously performing 








holds an executive position. 


drift from job to job. 


of our work. 








A BAKER’ 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 


OME OF YOU doubtless remember the days when “a baker’s 

dozen” always meant giving a customer one bun or cookie over 

the dozen for good measure; never one less than a dozen. “A little 

over” the measure was a rule among merchants in the early days. 
They might be termed ten-per-cent-plus merchants. 

A certain employe holding a responsible position with her com- 
pany is well liked as a person but her detail work is not up to the 
standard of employes under her. Consequently, there is considerable 
comment, behind her back, about her work. Whether she is unable to 
give the quality of service the other employes render, or whether 
she does not put forth her best efforts because the detail work does 
not seem as important as her executive duties, is a matter that 
should be considered by herself and by her company. She might 
correctly be termed a ten-per-cent minus employe, even though she 


In our own minds we may think that such a trifle as ten-per- 
cent-over or under is never noticed by officials of the company by 
which we are employed. Perhaps we think we are giving enough 
service for what we are being paid. What a mistake! 

Even though we may be fooling our company, we are not fooling 
ourselves when we slacken our efforts because we ourselves experi- 
ence a let-down in the spirit of service. Then our work begins to 
grind on our nerves and we lose patience with our customers. And 
the result? If our ten-per-cent-minus efforts continue we will lose 
ground steadily instead of climbing upward and eventually we may 


If we will observe the following ten-per-cent-plus rules in per- 
forming the ordinary detail duties of our work, some day we may 
find ourselves doing extraordinary tasks easily: 


(1) Ten-per-cent-plus earlier in reporting for duty. 

(2) Ten-per-cent-plus more diligent in our work. 

(3) Ten-per-cent-plus more dependable in every way. 

(4) Ten-per-cent-plus more efficient in performing every detail 


(5) Ten-per-cent-plus more loyal to our company. 


MorAL: “Perfection consists not in doing extraordinary things, 
but in doing ordinary things extraordinarily well.”—Angelique 
Arnould. 
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administrative or executive fune- 
tions. 

In other words, our Federal inde- 
pendent commission has grown into 
a political what-is-it—neither fish, 
flesh, nor fowl. It took on triple as- 
pects — quasi-judicial, quasi-legisla- 
tive, and quasi-executive—but it is 
strictly answerable to no one branch 
of the government. 

True, the courts can correct its 
orders, the legislature (Congress) 
can direct its policies, and the execu- 
tive has power of appointment; but 
in between these broad general con- 
trols there are increasing territories 
of self-discretion, whereby the com- 
mission is answerable to no one but 
itself. 

This may be as it should be; but 
it is easy to see why a strong chief 
executive, such as President Roose- 
velt, would be irked by his failure 
to control independent boards for 
whose work his administration is 
likely to be held responsible in the 
public eye. 

During the early months of the 
New Deal, President Roosevelt fired 
the late William E. Humphrey, a Re- 
publican, from the Federal Trade 
Commission, for no other reason 
than that he did not see “eye to 
eye” with the chief executive. Most 
of us will recall the result: 

The U. S. Supreme Court told the 
President, in effect, that, without 
substantial cause, he could not fire a 
member of a commission which exer- 
cises quasi-judicial functions. Mere 
difference in political policy was held 
not to be sufficient cause. 


OW COMES the Brownlow re- 

organization report with a gen- 
eral proposal that, on the surface, 
seems to be a compromise, but which 
critical observers hint is a concealed 
attempt to circumvent the Humph- 
rey decision. The Brownlow report 
says, in effect, on behalf of President 
Roosevelt : 

“T don’t want to control these com- 
missions, or their decisions, to the 
extent that their work is of a judi- 
cial nature. But I do want and in- 
sist upon having control of those 
functions of these commissions which 
are administrative. The obvious so- 
lution, therefore, appears to be to 
separate these functions. Place the 
administrative tasks in some depart- 
ment right under my control, and 
leave the commissions to sit on their 
benches in their judicial robes, with 
dignity, powdered wigs, or whatever 
else they want to have. 

“After all, I am not held responsi- 
ble for their decisions. I am held re- 
(Concluded on page 20) 
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THAT THE TYPE 35A7 
TRANSMITTER OFFERS - - 


|. Higher, More Uniform Response Throughout Voice Frequency Range. mcorate compersiive wansmiier 9- 


sponses with scientific accuracy. 
The most up-to-date laboratory device for accurately testing acoustic response 
is the mechanical "mouth and ear". shown at the right. Using this device, sup- 
plemented by exhaustive "talk and listen" tests, our research engineers plotted 
comparative curves covering every phase of transmitter performance, some of 
which are shown here. The first one indicates the higher, more unifom response 
of the new Type 35A7 transmitter throughout the entire voice frequency range. 


Uniform Output Regardless of Position Held. 


. The solid line shows the higher, more uniform 
The second curve shows the almost constant output of the new transmitter, response of the 35A7 transmitter, as compared 


wi co) revious Monophone trans- 
regardless of the position in which it is held. This remarkably small variation _— ee 
throughout the complete cycle of positions, proves that the Type 35A7 trans- 
mitter has true “all positions" performance. 


Greater Stability With No Sacrifice of Volume. 


Curve No. 3 compares the resistances of the new and the old transmitters, 
showing how the resistance of the new transmitter remains uniformly low through- 
out the “all positions" cycle, insuring stability of performance with no sacrifice 
of volume due to extreme variations in resistance. 


Unaffected by Humidity, Temperature or Pressure. 


° ° © fe . ° ° The solid line in this graph shows the almo 
Other tests made on this transmitter indicate that its unusual responsiveness is constant output of the new transmitter 


unaftected by changes in humidity, temperature or pressure, but that it retains Sean dies ts ee OOo 
its high efficiency regardless of external conditions. 


Longer Service Life Without Deterioration. 


Life tests made on the Type 35A7 “all positions” transmitter show its useful life 
to be far in excess of that of the older types, with deterioration in performance 
much less rapid during this useful period. 


Now being supplied as standard equipment on all Monophones, the 
new Type 35A7 transmitter is interchangeable with transmitters of all 
existing Monophones. Send for prices and full details. of the new and old transmitters (solid an 


These curves show the comparative resistance 


dotted lines respectively) throughout the ‘‘all 
positions” cycle. 


VAIN 
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TELEPHONE, COMMUNICATION AND SIGNALING PRODUCTS 


Distributed by: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD., Chicago 








(Concluded from page 16) 
sponsible for their administrative 
management; and as long as that is 
the case I want that management 
transferred to a place where I can 
have control of it. This is what the 
Constitution intended when it placed 
all administrative functions of the 
government under the chief execu- 
tive.” 

Please remember that is not a di- 
rect quote, just a synthetic state- 
ment fabricated by this writer for 
clarity. But what would be the tan- 
gible result of this proposal? Let 
us apply it to our FCC. 


HE FCC now has three divi- 

sions, each with a staff and chief 
director. In addition, there are legal, 
accounting, and engineering divisions 
which function for the commission as 
a whole. Generally speaking, the 
Brownlow report proposal, if car- 
ried to its apparent conclusion, would 
strip the commission of its staff and 
leave it hanging in mid-air, to sit 
more or less as a board of appellate 
review. 

That, at least, is your correspond- 
ent’s understanding of the matter 
after reading the report carefully, 
although the newspaper writers do 
not seem to have placed such a dras- 
tic construction on the report’s 
language. 

The FCC staff would then be trans- 
ferred to some regular cabinet de- 
partment, perhaps the Postmaster 
General’s office, or maybe the Com- 
merce Department, where it would 
act as a departmental bureau of gen- 
eral regulation, just as the Collector 
of Internal Revenue acts as a bureau 
of general regulation for tax matters 
under the wing of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

There would probably be “exami- 
ners,” who would do the bulk of the 
spade work and even, in special cases 
of importance, hold public hearings. 
Whether this new “bureau of com- 
munications” would make final or- 
ders in the first instance—as the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue does, sub- 
ject to the approval of the very ju- 
dicial mannered U. S. Board of Tax 
Appeals—or whether the bureau 
would simply prepare reports and 
recommendations for final action and 
order of the FCC, similar to the 
practice now followed in the Motor 
Carrier Bureau of the ICC, is an 
open question that..would have to be 
settled by Congress. 

In either event, the important dif- 
ference would be that the staff would 
no longer be under the thumb of the 
FCC; instead it would be under the 
thumb of a cabinet officer who would, 
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in turn, be under the thumb of the 
White House. 


T MUST be conceded, however, 
that the collection and prepara- 
tion of evidence, continuous supervi- 
sion of standards, etc., are essentially 
administrative functions. For a 
simple analogy, compare the relation 
of a state prosecuting attorney’s (or 
district attorney’s) office with that of 
a state criminal judge. 

The state’s attorney is an adminis- 
trative official. The judge is a mem- 
ber of the judicial branch. The 
state attorney’s job is to hear in- 
formation, control the issuance of 
warrants, assemble and prepare evi- 
dence. 
of deciding whether a given case 
should be presented to a grand jury 
or dropped (“nolle prossed” as the 
lawyers say). 

Up to this point the criminal court 
judge has not even entered the pic- 
ture. After a grand jury has found 
an indictment, however, the attorney 
must then present the case to the 
court; and here for the first time 
the court enters the picture, solely 
to decide the issues presented. 

It was with this thought in mind 
that a committee of the American 
Bar Association, at its annual con- 
vention in Boston last year, ap- 
proached the problem from the op- 
posite direction, and seemed to ar- 
rive pretty much at the same con- 
clusion as the Brownlow report. 

The Brownlow report approached 
the subject from the executive view- 
point with the idea of stripping the 
commissions of their purely admin- 
istrative functions. This, as we 
have seen, would leave the commis- 
sions hanging in mid-air as purely 
appellate boards without subordinate 
staffs. 

The American Bar Association re- 
port, approaching the problem from 
the judicial viewpoint, would then 
take all these stripped commissions 
(FCC, FPC, FTC, SEC, ICC, etc.) 
and roll them into one grand Fed- 
eral administrative court of 40 jus- 
tices having specialized divisions 
with expert judges, for handling spe- 
cific classes of cases (power, commu- 
nications, railroads, etc.). The court 
would rank with a Federal district 
court. ms 

The American Bar Association 
idea is incorporated in Senator Lo- 
gan’s bill which is now before Con- 
gress. The American Bar Associa- 
tion seemed particularly impressed 
with the charge that our independent 
commission, as presently organized, 
functions as a prosecutor, judge, 
jury, and sheriff, all in one. It ques- 
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tions whether justice is possible un. 
der such circumstances. It wants 
the judicial function, at least. re 
moved from the combination. 


HE UPSHOT of it all is that 
Congress may do one or the other 
or both, or neither. This writer ex- 
pects that the question is too big for 
final decision this session. Certainly, 
if the Brownlow report theory is car- 
ried out, there would seem to be 
hardly enough appellate work to keep 
seven commissioners in the FCC, five 
in the FPC, and eleven in ICC on the 
job. Some kind of an appellate amal- 
gamation would almost be inevitable. 
The principal “nigger in the wood- 
pile” that the suspicious eye of this 
writer detects is the necessity for 
rewriting existing enabling statutes 
for the commissions. Rewriting 
would seem to be inescapable. 

After all, the Federal Power Act, 
for example, directs “the commis- 
sion” to do this and “the commis- 
sion” to do that. To transfer these 
administrative duties to a depart- 
mental bureau it would be necessary 
to go through the statutes and ex- 
pressly separate the new duties of 
“the commission” from those of “the 
bureau.” The same thing would prob- 
ably be true of the Communications 
Act. 

Here’s where the nigger lies: 
Don’t forget that the U. S. Supreme 
Court in the Humphrey case told the 
President that he could not fire Com- 
missioner Humphrey for any reasons 
“other than those stated in the Fed- 
eral Trade Act.” What is to pre- 
vent the New Deal majority, how- 
ever, in the process of all this neces- 
sary statutory overhauling, from 
slipping in clauses that would make 
the future commissioners hold office 
“at the pleasure of the President”? 

If this comes to pass, the Presi- 
dent would surely come out on top of 
the heap. He would have direct con- 
trol over the regulatory staffs 
through his cabinet departments. He 
would have indirect control (through 
his absolute power of dismissal) 
over the policies of the “quasi-judi- 
cial” commissioners. In short, the 
President would, as one unnamed 
Senator expressed it, be in the posi- 
tion of the cannibalistic cook of the 
Nancy brig who survived shipwreck 
by eating,all of his shipmates, one by 
one. 

You may recall the cook’s obser- 
vation about what was inside of him 
when he sang: “I am the cook and 
the Captain bold of the good ship 
Nancy brig, and the bosun tight and 
the midshipmite and the crew of the 
captain’s gig.” 
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USE G-E TUNGAR TELEPHONE BATTERY CHARGERS 


For Dependable Year-in and Year-out Service 


Model No. 6BRi0C5—é-amp., full- 
wave. Internal filter. Uses full-wave 
Mercury Tungar Bulb. 


Model No. 6RB6B17—12-amp., Model No. 6RB23Ci—2-amp., 
full-wave. External filter. . full-wave. Internal filter. 


In thousands of exchanges throughout the country, Tungar Telephone Battery 
Chargers are giving reliable service. Behind the scenes, they insure fully-charged 
batteries . . . and that means good telephone service for your subscribers. 

G-E Tungar Battery Chargers and Copper Oxide Rectifiers give years of service 

. require a minimum of attention . . . assure maximum operating efficiency and 
economy. There is a Tungar for every size and type of Central Station and PBX. 

Among the new Tungars is a 2-ampere charger for the small PBX. For larger 
Central Offices and PBX’s, a new 6-ampere Tungar Charger has been added. 

Copper Oxide Rectifiers are available for trickle rates ranging from 10 milli- 
amperes to 1000 milliamperes. For further information, just mail the coupon. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


SPECIAL RECTIFIERS 





APPLIANCE AND MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT, GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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PRICES ON TUNGAR BULBS [ Section A-371, Appliance and Merchandise Department, General 
AGAIN REDUCED | Electric Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
| Please send detailed information and specifications on General 
- 7-06-List 
. oer. ti) ae ten Set | Electric Tungar Battery Chargers and Copper Oxide Rectifiers for 
a EE $42-00-List | Sefaghane Service 
NOW. ...ccccccscsesssseeeeveseeeep 12.00 List 
Genuine Tungar Bulbs have the longest life weme.. P oe ; 
and operate the most efficiently and econ- | Address....... hate PP phe ee A: An ABE 
omically. Always buy Tungar Bulbs. They | 
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THE UV PR.A2 
SUB-STATION 
PROTECTOR 


A sturdy indoor protector for 
protection of sub-station appara- 
tus against lightning and crosses 
with electric circuits. Equipped 
with two Type 21 seven ampere 
fibre-type fuses and two Type 
2105 discharge blocks encased in 
a brass screw cover. Write for 
prices and complete information 
on this and other Automatic- 


Sands protective devices. 


TELEPHONE 
PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT 


Distributed by: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Export Distributors: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD. 
Chicago 
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COMPLETION of the San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay 
bridge marks an unsur- 
passed engineering 
epic. Series No. 273 





NE OF THE masterpieces of 
O the present century, recently 

completed, is the San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Bay bridge _  join- 
ing San Francisco and Oakland. 
A reader of this column sent the 
writer a copy of the official edition 
of the San Francisco Examiner de- 
picting the bridge’s construction. 

The estimated cost of the bridge 
is $77,200,000 and its opening 
marked a_ three-day celebration. 
Pageants on land, sea and air; 
Army and Navy planes in breath- 
taking maneuvers; yacht races, bril- 
liant parades, music, color and 
gaiety. It was the greatest event 
in the history of San Francisco. 

This bridge is the longest in the 
world—81%4, miles including ap- 
proaches, 414 miles of bridge proper. 
It is the deepest in piers—a maxi- 
mum of 242 feet. It has two decks 
—a six-lane upper deck for fast 
traffic, a lower deck of three truck 
lanes and two interurban track 
lines. A tunnel carrying the decks 
through Yerba Buena Island, is 76 
feet wide by 58 feet high. 

A lighting intensity equivalent of 
35 full moons illuminates the bridge. 
|It is the world’s largest installation 
of sodium lighting. This type of 
lighting is declared to attain maxi- 
mum optical efficiency. 

The San Francisco-Oakland Bridge 
was started on July 9, 1933, and was 
finished on scheduled time, marking 
a great day not only in the history 
of San Francisco, the bay commu- 
nities, and the entire West, but also 
of the whole world, for, in the opin- 
ion of experts, it marks the comple- 
tion of an engineering epic that will 
stand unsurpassed for the next 
thousand years. Not that improved 
steels and future engineering will 
not be able to build a bigger bridge, 
but there is in the world today no 
larger body of unspanned water 
where traffic is apt to justify the cost 
|of building such a bridge. 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, I11. 


In the words of The Pacific Tele. 
phone & Telegraph Co. which fur- 
nishes transbay communication 
service: 

“Just as the bridge, once an im- 
possibility, has been made an ae- 
tuality by the patient research of 
science and engineering, so the tele. 
phone service of today has _ been 
brought to its present high state of 
usefulness by years of research, and 
by the ceaseless efforts of men and 
women who daily uphold the fine 
ideals and traditions of a great pub- 
lic service.” 

Our ideal is the bridging of dis- 
tance by means of the spoken voice, 
and so we rejoice in the achievement 
of spanning the Great Bay with a 
structure of steel resulting in the 
largest bridge in the world. 

Questions From Illinois 
Operators 
After you have given a sub- 
scriber a busy report on a local 
call, should you call him to report 
you can ring the number? 
When you place a station-to-sta- 
tion call and the janitor answers 
but refuses to talk, is the call 
chargeable? 

What answer should we give a 

subscriber who insists the num- 
ber is not in the directory when 
you are sure it is? 

Please explain why no chargeable 
report on “Room telephone DA”? 
When charges on a 20-cent col- 
lect station-to-station call are re- 
fused and the calling party says 
he will pay for the call, what 
rate do you charge, 20 cents or 
25 cents? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions are given on page 27. 


_—. a 
“Are You an Asset or 

Liability to Your Company?” 

In the publication of the article, “Are 
You An Asset or Liability to Your Com- 
pany?” by Miss Anna Hammen in the 
January 16 issue of TELEPHONY, mention 
was overlooked that the article was pre 
sented before the traffic conference of 
the Illinois telephone 
September. 

Miss Hammen also presented the pa- 
per before the traffic conference at the 
annual convention of the United States 
Independent Telephone 
October. 
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ECONOMY @ RELIABILITY 
Order One NOW for a 30-day Free Trial 


Reliable ringing service is 
essential in providing sat- 
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Use TELERING and pro- 
vide the MOST reliable 
service at the LEAST cost. 
Current Consumption 
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Interference 
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IN TESTIMONY OF FCC accountant, actuarial and 


Before FCC 


financial aspects of Bell System’s pension plan are 
sharply criticized at hearings last week in Bell inves- 
tigation by FCC. Free telephone service furnished 
public utility commissioners in southern states by Bell 


HE PENSION funds of the Bell 
System and the methods of han- 
dling them were sharply criticized 
by an FCC witness when hearings in the 
commission’s investigation of the Bell 
were resumed on Monday, January 11. 
A summary of a report in three vol- 
umes was presented by Harold Huling, 
an accountant for the commission. The 
report, in three volumes, states that the 
pension liability of the Bell System is 
more than $200,000,000 in excess of ac- 
cruals made for this purpose. 


Bell Statement on 
Pension Fund Accruals 

After the hearing, an official of the 
A. T. & T. Co. authorized the following 
statement: 

“Bell System pension fund accruals 
are computed on a 4 per cent basis. It 
is universally recognized by actuaries 
that it would be unsound to use a rate 
higher than 4 per cent in computing 
accruals for pension funds. New York 
state permits the incorporation of pen- 
sion funds and prohibits the use of in- 
terest rates higher than 4 per cent in 
computing annual accruals for pensions 
for such fund. Federal pension accrual 
rates are lower.” 

In addition to this comment, A. T. & 
T. officials in Washington privately 
characterized the report as a “series of 
assertions” and indicated that fallacies 
and inaccuracies in it could be demon- 
strated if such opportunity were offered. 

Mr. Huling asserted that executives of 
some of the companies had suggested the 
use of the pension fund to support the 
market in Bell company bonds, that the 
Bell companies had directed the pur- 
chase of individual Bell bond issues for 
the pension trust funds, and that they 
are realizing profits on pension trust 
funds by borrowing from them at 4 per 
cent and investing the money in tele- 
phone plants, yielding an average of 6 
per cent over many years. The total of 
such “profit” in the year 1927 to 1935 
was stated to be about $47,000,000. 

“In the final analysis,” the report 
stated, “the Bell pension system is sup- 
ported by the telephone users, and any 
profits of the pension fund realized by 
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the Bell companies are eventually 
charged to the telephone users through 
excessive accruals charged to operating 
expenses.” 

The witness said further that it ap- 
peared certain some of the Bell com- 
panies were now paying “past obliga- 
tions with trust funds which have been 
paid to the pension fund trustee as ad- 
vance provision for future pensions.” 


Commission Witness Predicts 
Exhaustion of Pension Funds 

“Tf steps are not taken to increase the 
pension funds by means other than the 
normal accruals,” his statement con- 
tinued, “in the relatively near future 
the funds of certain of the Bell com- 
panies will be exhausted and no funds 
will be available for future pensions, ex- 
cept by appropriations of surplus, or by 
a change in the method of providing for 
the pensions.” 

“The Bell companies have failed to 
meet the minimum requirements, out- 
lined by the American company’s special 
committee on pension arrangements, 
with respect to making adequate pro- 
vision for pension liabilities which have 
accrued in the past,” Mr. Huling added. 





COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Nebraska Telephone Association, 
Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, February 
9 and 10. 


Texas Telephone Association, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, March 16, 
17, and 18. 


Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, March 23 and 24. 


Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, April 6, 7, 
and 8. 


Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
May 11 and 12. 















Bell Pension Funds Under Fire 


“The companies’ failure to make such 
provision is apt to affect seriously the 
ultimate success of the plan.” 

If the deficiency in the pension fund 
is not remedied, Mr. Huling said, the 
liability for which no provision will 
have been made, and which will not be 
recorded on the Bell companies’ books, 
will be $426,540,022 by 1952. If surplus 
is not increased by that time, the de- 
ficiency will exceed the surplus in 21 of 
the Bell companies, it was stated. 

In the case of one company, the South- 
ern California Telephone Co., on Decem- 
ber 31, 1934, the deficit in the pension 
fund was more than 40 times the sur- 
plus. In nine companies, the deficit was 
more than twice the surplus. By the 
accountant’s calculation, in 1952 the 
deficit in the pension funds would be 
more than twice the amount of the sur- 
plus in 16 of the Bell companies. 

This “serious situation” regarding the 
companies’ pension funds, it was 
charged, never has been set out in the 
Bell companies’ annual reports. Further, 
it was charged, that there has been an 
apparent effort on the part of A. T. & T. 
officials not to disclose the situation to 
the public on the theory that the public 
would misunderstand. 


Serious Defects Charged 
in Bell Pension System 

Serious defects in the pension system 
from an actuarial standpoint likewise 
were charged in additional reports sub- 
mitted at the hearing. 

The consensus of the A. T. & T. legal 
department, Mr. Huling said, is that the 
company is liable for the full amount of 
the pension accruals called for under 
the pension plan. He outlined a method 
by which the unfunded pension liability 
might be reduced. 

If the Bell companies, he said, would 
forego making a profit on the pension 
trust funds and would pay to the trust 
funds 6 per cent interest, the amount 
earned on these investments in tele- 
phone plant, would use a rate of 6 per 
cent in the accrual computations, such 
procedure would result in a substantial 
reduction in the unfunded pension lia- 
bility in the present accrued liability, 
and in the annual accruals chargeable 
to operating expenses. 

If, in addition to using 6 per cent in 
the accrual computations, future pension 
schedules were reduced and a maximum 
pension of $1,440 a year were fixed, and 
the companies would discontinue the 
practice of retiring the younger em- 
ployes on Class B and Class C pensions, 
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such procedure would result in reducing 
the accrued pension liabilities as of De- 
cember 31, 1934, from $349,900,000 to 
$199,600,000. Further, the unfunded 
pension liabilities woula be reduced from 
$210,500,000 to $60,200,000. 

in connection with the criticism that 
accruals were not keeping pace with de- 
mands, a Bell representative, speaking 
outside the hearing room, said that pro- 
yision was being made to meet all de- 
mands on the funds and that the com- 
panies are now working out a plan to 
fit their own pension scheme into the 
government’s social security program. 


Free Service Furnished 
Utility Commissioners 

On Friday, January 15, testimony 
was presented that public utility com- 
missioners in a _ half-dozen southern 
states received free telephone service in 
their homes and offices and that a South 
Carolina state senator, who fought for 
a general telephone rate reduction, was 
retained by the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for “consultative pur- 
poses” at a $5,050 fee. 

These were highlights of the hearing 
at which Edwin D. Smith, vice-president 
of the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. testifed for four hours. 

Mr. Smith said pubic utility commis- 
sioners in Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama have received “concession service.” 
In South Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama, 
and Georgia this included local and long 
distance service, he said. 

More questioning brought out that for- 
mer State Senator Edgar A. Brown of 
South Carolina, one-time speaker of the 
lower house, in 1932, started agitation 
for a 20 per cent telephone rate reduc- 
tion. 

Communications from Mr. Smith to 
Ben Read, president of Southern Bell, 
described Senator Brown as being “dan- 
gerous to us.” Shortly after that he was 
retained by the Southern Bell for a total 
fee of $5,050. He dropped his rate re- 
duction fight. 

Special Counsel Becker, of the FCC in- 
vestigation staff, produced a letter 
from F. L. Woodruff, another regional 
manager for the Southern Bell, advising 
John Lea, an Alabama public utility 
commissioner, that Mr. Lea’s son had 
been employed by the company and 
‘would be advanced as rapidly as pos- 
sible.” 

On another occasion, L. R. Morgan, a 
member of the Mississippi Railroad 
Commission, asked Mr. Smith for his 
support in an attempt to be appointed 
tc the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Mr. Smith said. 

Mr. Morgan wrote: “You can do me 
more good than any man in these United 
States. When I am in a position to help 
you, I certainly will.” 
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President Asks $350,000 
More for Bell Probe 


President Roosevelt has asked Con- 
gress for a supplemental appropriation 
of $350,000 to enable the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to conclude its 
special investigation of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. The Presi- 
dent, according to press dispatches from 
Washington, asked Budget Director Bell 
to O. K. the appropriation to carry the 
investigation to July 1. 

This sum, it is said in commission 
quarters, will be sufficient also to set up 
a specialized staff of experts to conduct 
a continuous examination of telephone 
rates. Including the proposed deficiency 
appropriation, the FCC will have spent 

1,500,000 in the investigation of the 
Bell System. 

Establishment of the special rate staff, 
which it is proposed shall be permanent, 
was decided upon following the recent 
agreement by A. T. & T. to further re- 
duce toll rates approximately $12,000,000 
annually. 

The new staff would be called upon 
to draw up reports to Congress on the 
investigation and subsequently would 
conduct a continuous examination of 
A. T. & T.’s operations under the new 
rate structure. 
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Northwestern Bell Calls 
Preferred Stock 


The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
has announced it will redeem all out- 
standing 614 per cent preferred stock 
April 15, 1937, by payment of $105 per 
share and dividends accrued to that 
date. 

This redemption is in accordance 
with the terms under which the stock 
was issued as set forth on the stock 
certificates. There are outstanding 
about 48,000 shares of the 6% per cent 
preferred stock with a par value of $100 
per share. The company is not offering 
any new preferred stock or other securi- 
ties in connection with this redemption. 
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Personnel Changes in 


Pennsylvania Bell 

William H. Harrison, operating vice- 
president of the Bell Telephone of 
Pennsylvania has resigned, effective Feb- 
ruary 1. Mr. Harrison will succeed K. 
W. Watterson, assistant vice-president 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. at New York. 

G. Thomas Cartier, now vice-president 
and general manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania company’s eastern area, is to suc- 
ceed Mr. Harrison. Carl R. Freehafer, 
general traffic manager, will succeed Mr. 
Cartier. The appointments are effective 
February 1. 











COOK heat coil 


Central Office Protection 





Telephone Engineers and Man- 
agers prefer Cook Heat Coil Pro- 
tection because when it operates 
it opens the circuit, grounds the 
outside line and closes an alarm 
circuit. 


The self-soldering heat coils are 
ready for relatching as soon as 
the trouble is removed. 


By simply sliding a test plug on 
the protector, the outside line, or 
the switchboard circuit can be 
tested thru or around the heat 
coils. 


To open the circuit without 
grounding the outside line or 
closing the alarm circuit, simply 
insert a toothpick in the slot in 
the carbon and between the heat 
coil spring and the ground and 
alarm spring. 


Made in %” or %” centers, in 
sections of 10 to 101 pairs. 


The efficient operation of Cook 
Central Office Protection is dem- 
onstrated in thousands of instal- 
lations thruout the world. 





Cook Electric Co. 


2700 Southport Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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FCC Issues Amendments 
To Its Accounting Order 


AMENDED ACCOUNTING ORDER of Federal Com- 
munications Commission effective January 1 of this 
year. Amendments contained in supplemental order 
7-D define original cost, time of installation and pro- 
vide revised accounting instructions for telephone 
plant acquired and telephone plant acquisition ad- 
justment and amortization. Memorandum record to be 
kept of amount of contributions in aid of construction 


HE TELEPHONE Division of the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion issued order No. 7-D, January 
6, providing for the amendment of the 
Uniform System of Accounts for in- 
terstate telephone companies having an- 
nual operating revenues of $50,000 or 
more, prescribed in order No. 7-C. The 
amendments were drafted in compli- 
ance with the rulings of the Federal 
District Court in New York City and the 
United States Supreme Court, uphold- 
ing the constitutionality of the FCC ac- 
counting system. (TELEPHONY, February 
29 and December 12, 1936). 

The permanent injunction asked for 
by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., and its affiliates was denied 
by the lower court except in connection 
with the allowance for depreciation of 
plant and equipment held for future use 
and the recording of the contribution of 
properties. Recognition was given by 
the court to allowances for depreciation 
on plant and equipment held idle for 
future use and modification was ordered 
made of the method of recording the 
acquirement of properties by contribu- 
tion from prior owners. 

Accounting order No. 7-C was pre- 
scribed by the Federal Communications 
Commission June 19, 1935, to become 
effective as of January 1, 1936. Upon 
hearing arguments in the suit for in- 
junction filed by the A. T. & T. Co., 
however, the district court, on Decem- 
ber 14, 1935, issued a stay of execution 
of the order pending decision in the in- 
stant case. The ruling of the federal 
court was sustained by the U. S. Su- 
preme Court December 7, 1936. 

In the amendments ordered in the re- 
cent ruling of the FCC, original cost is 
defined in instruction 3 (S.1) as fol- 
lows: 


“Original cost” or “Cost” as applied to 
telephone plant, franchises, patent 
rights, and rights-of-way, means the 
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actual money cost of (or the current 
money value of any consideration other 
than money exchanged for) property at 
the time when it was first dedicated to 
the public use, whether by the account- 
ing company or by predecessors. 


In section (CC) “‘Time of installation” 
is defined as the “date at which tele- 
phone plant is placed in telephone serv- 
ice.” 

On pages 12 and 13 of order No. 7-C, 
instruction 21 is eliminated and in lieu 
thereof there is inserted the following 
instruction: 


21. TELEPHONE PLANT ACQUIRED. 


(A) When property comprising a sub- 
stantially complete telephone system, ex- 
change, or toll line is acquired from 
predecessors, the amount of money actu- 
ally paid (or the current money value of 
any consideration other than money ex- 
changed) for the property (together 
with preliminary expenses incurred in 
connection with the acquisition) shall 
be charged to account 276, ‘Telephone 
plant acquired.” (Note also account 
139.) 

(B) The accounting for the acquisi- 
tion of the plant shall then be completed 
as follows: 


(1) The original cost, estimated if not 
known (note instruction 3-S.1) of tele- 
phone plant, governmental franchises 
and other similar rights acquired shall 
be charged to the telephone plant ac- 
counts, account 100.2, “Telephone plant 
under construction,” and account 100.3, 
“Property held for future telephone 
use,” as appropriate, and credited to ac- 
count 276. When the actual original cost 
cannot be determined and estimates are 
used, the company shall be prepared to 
furnish this commission with the par- 
ticulars of such estimates. 


(2) The amounts of the reserve re- 
quirements for depreciation and amor- 
tization of the plant account shall be 
credited to account 171, “Depreciation 
reserve,” and debited to account 276. 


(3) The amount remaining in account 
276, “Telephone plant acquired,” appli- 
cable to the plant acquired, shall upon 
completion of the entries provided in the 
foregoing paragraphs (1) and (2), be 
debited or credited, as appropriate, to 





account 100.4, “Telephone plant acquisi- 
tion account,’ except that when any 
amount thus chargeable to account 100.4 
applies to duplicate or other telephone 
plants which will be retired by the venp- 
dee in the reconstruction of the acquired 
property and its consolidation with pre- 
viously owned property, the accounting 
for the amount applicable to such plant 
shall be submitted to this commission 
for consideration and approval. 


(C) The accounting for property ac- 
quired from predecessors, not provided 
for in paragraphs (A) and (B) hereof, 
shall be on the basis of the amount of 
money actually paid (or the current 
money value of any consideration other 
than money exchanged) for such prop- 
erty. 


(D) A memorandum record shall be 
kept of the amount of contributions in 
aid of construction applicable to the 
property thus acquired as shown by the 
accounts of the previous owner. 


(E) Journal entries recording the 
acquisition of a substantially complete 
telephone system, exchange, or toll line, 
or other telephone plant where the con- 
sideration paid is $25,000 or more, shall 
be submitted to this commission for con- 
sideration and approval. The text of 
such entries shall give a complete de- 
scription of the property acquired and 
the basis upon which the amounts of 
the entries have been determined. 


On pages 27 and 28 account 100.4 is 
eliminated and in lieu thereof there is 
inserted the following account: 


100.4. TELEPHONE PLANT ACQUISITION 
ADJUSTMENT 


(A) This account’ shall _ include 
amounts determined in accordance with 
instruction 21 representing the differ- 
ence between (a) the amount of money 
actually paid (or the current money 
value of any consideration other than 
money exchanged) for telephone plant 
acquired, plus preliminary expenses in- 
curred in connection with the acquisi- 
tion; and (b) the original cost (note in- 
struction 3-S.1) of such plant, govern- 
mental franchises and similar rights ac- 
quired, less the amounts of reserve re- 
quirements for depreciation and amor- 
tization of the property acquired. If the 
actual original cost is not known, the 
entries in this account shall be based 
upon an estimate of such cost. 


(B) This account shall be subdivided 
according to the character of the 
amounts contained therein. In addition 
to a copy of the journal entry recorded 
to open the account, the company shall 
file with this commission statements 
showing the basis of the computation of 
amounts included therein. The detailed 
records supporting these statements 
shall be retained permanently by the 
company. 

(C) The amounts recorded in this ac- 
count with respect to each property 
acquisition shall be disposed of, written 
off, or provision shall be made for the 
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Answers to Traffic Ques- 
tions on Page 22 

1. No. 

2. No. The janitor would not 
be considered qualified to 
talk on the call. 

3. Refer him to your super- 
visor or chief operator. She 
should try to ascertain by 
questioning the customer if 
the directory he is refer- 
ring to is the latest issue; 
and if he is using the cur- 
rent directory, tell him 
where the number is listed. 

1. Reports of “Room telephone 
DA” are not chargeable al- 
though they are considered 
in general as relating to the 
called party. However, a 
report of “Room telephone 
DA” followed by paging is 
chargeable unless the call- 
ing party indicates that he 
does not want the called 
party paged. 

5. Twenty-five cents. 











amortization thereof.in such a manner 
as this commission may direct. 


On page 90 of order No. 7-C the fol- 
lowing new operating expense account 
is added after account 613 to the group 
of accounts designated “II. Depreciation 
and Amortization Expenses”: 


614 AMORTIZATION OF TELEPHONE 
PLANT ACQUISITION ADJUSTMENT.—This 
account shall be charged or credited 
each month with such amounts as may 
be authorized by the commission to be 
included in operating expenses under a 
plan to amortize amounts in account 
100.4, “Telephone plant acquisition ad- 
justment.” Amounts so entered shall be 
charged or credited, as appropriate, to 
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account 172, “Amortization reserve.” 


y ¥ 
Heart Attack Causes 
Death of Arch Wray 


ARCHIBALD Wray, director of J. G. 
Wray & Co., consulting engineers, Chi- 
cago, lll., with which he was associated 
for the past 18 years—during which 
time he was active in some important 
rate investigations of telephone compa- 
nies and other utilities—passed away 
suddenly on the morning of January 18 
at the railway station in Park Ridge, 
lll., while waiting for a train into the 
cit; He apparently suffered a heart 
attack. 

jorn June 17, 1879, in Janesville, Wis., 
Mr. Wray received his education in the 
schools there. He came to Chicago in 
1894 where he entered the employ of 
the Chicago Telephone Co. in the engi- 
neering department. Later he was em- 
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ployed as assistant chief inspector of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in the central west district. 

Mr. Wray’s varied career found him 
employed as telephone engineer for the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
railway sales engineer for the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. of Chicago, 
assistant superintendent of telegraph of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way, assistant superintendent of tele- 
graph for the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. of Chicago, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Michigan Associ- 
ated Telephone Co., and vice-president 
and general manager of the Ohio Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co. 

Mr. Wray was co-inventor of the first 
successful railway train dispatching sys- 
tem by telephone, which was introduced 
on the system of the C. B. & Q. Railroad. 
He was also co-inventor of a system of 
typewriter telegraph and patented a ra- 
dio antenna. During the world war he 
worked out and gave to the Navy de- 
partment the idea of cupping the tip of 
shells to prevent their ricocheting along 
the surface of water. 

Mr. Wray was a Mason and a member 
of the Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association. For a number of years he 
was a member of the school board of 
Park Ridge, IIl. 

He is survived by his wife and his 
daughter, Jean, of Park Ridge; two sis- 





ARCHIBALD WRAY, of Chicago, Ill., 

a Director of J. G. Wray & Co. With 

Which He Had Been Associated for 

the Past 18 Years, Died Suddenly 

From a Heart Attack on January 18. 
ters, Mrs. A. L. Hayner, Antigo, Wis., 
and Mrs. R. S. Cheney, Evanston, IIL; 
and by four brothers, Edward Wray, 
Evanston, Ill., Charles Wray, Calgary, 
Alberta, Can., Dr. William E. Wray, 
Campbell, Minn., and J. G. Wray, Glen- 
coe, Ill. Funeral services were held at 
St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, Park 
Ridge, Ill., Wednesday, January 20. 

















TERMINAL 
STRIPS 


Type E strip at left has 
screw binding posts 
with soldering termi- 
nals imbedded in hard 
maple, mounted on a 
maple back strip. I! 
to 52 pair. 


Type L at right has 
twin screw binding 
posts with one solder- 
ing washer mounted 
on bakelite with a 
maple back strip. 5!/2 
to 26 pair. 
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BUILDING 
TERMINAL 
BOXES 


Type E box, as shown, is 
equipped with type E terminal 
strips. | Numerous knockouts 
are provided at top and bot- 
tom. Plenty of room for cab- 
ling and running of jumper 
wires. Finished in black enamel. 
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Activities of 
Commissions and Courts 


President’s Reorganization 
Plan Includes FCC 


Three changes of importance to busi- 
ness and banking are indicated in the 
plan for government reorganization 
which President Roosevelt on January 
12 laid before Congress. The implied 
shifts which may in the future change 
business-government relationships are: 

1. Rate-making and policy-determining 
powers of such agencies as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Federal 
Power Commission and Federal Commu- 
nications Commission are regarded as 
administrative functions which should 
be supervised by the President through 
a cabinet officer, presumably the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

2. Investigative powers would be at 
least parthy divorced from quasi-judicial 
commissions so that, for instance, the 
Securities and Exchange Commissioners 
would act as a court to hear manipula- 
tion cases after the complaints and evi- 
dence had been assembled by a separate 
staff over which the commissioners had 
little or no authority. 

3. The Secretary of the Treasury 
would emerge as the single head of the 
government’s vast banking and lending 
machinery, although his control over im- 
portant units such as the board of gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System 
might be almost negligible. 

These three possibilities were by-prod- 
ucts of a five-point plan of reorganiza- 
tion in which the president suggested: 
First, that all of the 100 independent 
federal agencies be grouped under 12 
cabinet officers, including a new ‘‘Sec- 
retary of Social Welfare” and a new 
“Secretary of Public Works”; second, 
that the government auditing system 
be overhauled; third, that the Civil Ser- 
vice be enlarged; fourth, that the man- 
agement of the Civil Service be changed; 
and fifth, that the President be given 
six specially trained White House as- 
sistants. 

Rate fixing for the railroad, utility 
and communications industries evidently 
would be affected by the President’s pro- 
posals which, besides contemplating the 
grouping of all independent agencies 
under cabinet officers, involves also a 
separation of the “administrative” and 
“judicial” powers of the commissions. 
The administrative activities would 
come under the supervision of a cabinet 
officer who would report to the President. 

That he regards rate-fixing as an ad- 
ministrative function was made clear by 
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the President at a special press confer- 
ence on his reorganization plan. Citing 
the Federal Power Commission as an 
example, he characterized as adminis- 
trative its rate-making and policy-fixing 
functions and as judicial its function of 
passing on licenses. 

Splitting of the regulatory commis- 
sions is suggested in the following man- 
ner: The first step would be to put 
every commission under some depart- 
ment with all “manufacture, merchandis- 
ing, communication and transportation” 
matters going to the Commerce Depart- 
ment. The second step would be to turn 
the administrative work of the commis- 
sions over to a bureau or staff within 
the department and to leave the com- 
mission, which would have a “semi-au- 
tonomous” status within the department, 
with only judicial functions. 

A report drawn up by the President’s 
Special Committee on Administrative 
Management under Louis Brownlow’s 
chairmanship explained: 


The following proposal is put forward 
as a possible solution of the independent 
commission problem, present and fu- 
ture. Under this proposed plan the regu- 
latory agency would be set up, not in a 
governmental vacuum outside the ex- 
ecutive departments, but within a de- 
partment. There it would be divided 
into an administrative section and a 
judicial section. 

The administrative section would be 
a regular bureau or division in the de- 
partment, headed by a chief with career 
tenure and staffed under civil service 
regulations. It would be directly re- 
sponsible to the secretary and through 
him to the President. 

The judicial section, on the other 
hand, would be “in” the department 
only for purposes of “administrative 
housekeeping,” the budget, general per- 
sonnel administration, and material. It 
would be wholly independent of the de- 
partment and the President with respect 
to its work and its decisions. Its mem- 
bers would be appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the approval of the Senate for 
long, staggered terms and would be re- 
movable only for causes stated in the 
statute. 


The division of work between the two 
sections would be relatively simple. 
The first procedural steps in the regu- 
latory process as now carried on by the 
independent commissions would go to 
the administrative section. It would 
formulate rules, initiate action, investi- 
gate complaints, hold preliminary hear- 
ings, and by a process of sifting and 
selection prepare the formal record of 
cases which is now prepared in practice 
by the staffs of the commissions. It 
would, of course, do all the purely ad- 
ministrative or sub-legislative work now 
done by the commissions—in short, all 





the work which is not essentially jy. 
dicial in nature. 

The judicial section would sit as ay 
impartial, independent body to make de 
cisions affecting the public interest ang 
private rights upon the basis of the 
records and findings presented to it by 
the administrative section. 

In certain types of cases where the 
volume of business is large and quick 
and routine action is necessary, the ad. 
ministrative section itself should in the 
first instance decide the cases and issue 
orders, and the judicial section should@ 
sit as an appellate body to which such 
decisions could be appealed on ques. 
tions of law. 


The basis for the whole program ree- 
ommended by the President was the re. 
port of his Committee on Administra- 
tive Management. This committee con- 
sisted of Louis Brownlow of Chicago; 
Luther Gulick of New York, and Charles 
E. Merriam of Chicago, all experts in 
governmental management. Joseph P. 
Harris of the Committee on Public Ad- 
ministration of the Social Science Re- 
search Council acted as chief of staff 
for the group. 

7 2 
Second Annual Report 


of the FCC 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has issued its second annual re- 
port for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1936. Incorporated in this 131-page vol- 
ume, approximately 6 ins. by 9 ins., are 
reports of the secretary and of the vari- 
ous departments, including examining, 
law, engineering, and accounting, statis- 
tical and tariffs. The appendix contains 
statistics concerning the carriers under 
its jurisdiction. 

The report of the engineering depart- 
ment states that the telephone section 
has had but a nucleus of an organiza- 
tion during the past year because of the 
necessity of conserving funds. “Basic 
principles for the engineering phases of 
future regulation of the telephone in- 
dustry are being carefully formulated,” 
the report states, “but will not become 
entirely apparent until after the results 
of the special investigation of the tele- 
phone companies, ordered by Congress, 
under public resolution No. 8, are 
known.” 

The report states, further, that during 
the past fiscal year the telephone sec- 
tion of the FCC carried on these special 
studies: 

1. Plant engineering and accounting 
methods employed by certain telephone 
companies. 

2. Study of data to be furnished by 
telephone carriers in connection with 
“Application for certificates of conven- 
ience and necessity.” 

3. Carrier in cable. 

4, Development of coaxial cables and 
coaxial cable systems. 

5. Analysis of construction completion 
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TELEPHONY’S 
Index 
for Volume Ill 


which was completed with the 
December 26 issue, is now 
ready for distribution among 
those who keep complete files. 
In this index are listed all of 
the important aarticles and 
items which appeared in 
TELEPHONY between July 4 
and December 26, 1936. The 
index affords a ready reference 
and will be supplied free of 
charge to those making appli- 
cation. Write: 


Telephony Publishing Corp. 
608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 








reports submitted to the commission by 
telephone carriers in connection with 
certificates of convenience and neces- 
sity. 

6. Comparison of telephone service in 
the United States with that in other 
countries. 

7. Frequency band widths for certain 
Bell System services. 

As to technical developments in 
telephony during the past year, the re- 
port comments upon the coaxial cable 
constructed by the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. between New York and 
Philadelphia; on improvements on a 
cross-bar switch designed for reducing 
the amount of equipment required for 
the operation of an automatic exchange; 
and on improvements in telephone hand- 
sets, both in apppearance and efficiency 
of operation, by telephone manufactur- 
ers 


vyv 
Rate Agreement Ends 


Kentucky Litigation 


An agreement was reached December 
31 between officials of the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Ken- 
tucky Public Service Commission for a 
rate reduction in the state amounting to 
about $530,000. The city of Louisville 
will benefit to the extent of $440,000 of 
that amount. The cut, effective January 
26, ended litigation extending over the 
last two years. Hearings had been held 
for the past several weeks and the in- 
vestigation was about one-third com- 
pleted. It is expected the rate agreement 
will close the rate case. 

In the order approving the rates, the 
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commission directed the Southern Bell 
company to pay the city of Louisville 
$50,000 within the next three years to 
cover the cost of the city’s litigation. 
It also ordered the 25-cent surcharge for 
handset telephones reduced to 15 cents 
a month and forbade the company to 
charge a consumer for more than 18 
months for such telephones. 

The reduction for sections of the state 
outside of Louisville will be allotted to 
counties which do not have county-wide 
inter-exchange service. The 27 counties 
which now enjoy county-wide inter-ex- 
change service, will not share in the re- 
ductions. However, tolls for inter-ex- 
change service, provided for in the Oc- 
tober order of the commission, were 
eliminated. 

The new settlement fixes the new 
rates for Louisville, but not the remain- 
der of the state. The distribution of the 
out-state savings among the various ex- 
changes is to be worked out later by the 
commission. 

The order, signed by Commissioners 
T. B. McGregor and James W. Cam- 
mack, Jr., said the commission had in- 
vestigated all complaints and found the 
Southern Bell company’s rates “unrea- 
sonable.” 

Commissioner McGregor said the com- 
mission would continue its investigation 
ot all utilities in Kentucky, retaining 
F. H. Krug, Madison, Wis., rate expert, 
as consultant. 


vy 
Tennessee Commission to 


Conduct Rate Inquiry 

The Tennessee Railroad & Public Util- 
ities Commission is preparing to make 
an investigation of intrastate telephone 
rates which should include a study of 
local rates and handset charges, accord- 
ing to Leon Jourolmon, Jr., newly-elected 
commission member, who succeeded the 
late Harvey H. Hannah. 

The other two members of the com- 
mission are Chairman Porter H. Dunlap 
and W. H. Turner. 

Two years ago the major cities of 
Tennessee appealed to the commission 
for lower rates and obtained a reduction 
on monthly service charges for the 
handsets, first from 50 to 25 cents a 
month and then from 25 to 15 cents. 
This last change was effective February 
1, 1935. 

Mr. Jourolmon said that when he took 
office a month ago he found Chairman 
Dunlap and Mr. Turner utilizing facts, 
gleaned by the Federal Communications 
Commission in its telephone inquiry, 
getting ready to make an investigation 
into intrastate rates. 

“I take the position this should in- 
clude exchange rates, or local rates, and 
the charges on handset telephones,” Mr. 
Jourolmon said. Tennessee is one of 


nine states that permits 
charges on handsets. 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has reported that handsets are 
actually less expensive than the old or 
standard type, and that the new instru- 
ment “constituted ample cause for a re- 
duction in telephone rates, rather than 
for the increase which has been obtained 
by the Bell system through application 
of this excess charge for the use of the 
hand telephone set.” 


vy 
Reduced Charges for 
Dallas, Texas, Subscribers 


Reduced charges for several types of 
service that will save subscribers of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. in 
Dallas, Texas, $56,000 during 1937 were 
announced December 30 by Utilities Su- 
pervisor Joseph F. Leopold in a com- 
munication to the city council. 

Both business and residential patrons 
will benefit by the following changes: 

The former $6,rate for metered busi- 
ness service will be reduced to $5 a 
month for the first 100 outgoing calls. 

A 25-cent monthly charge for dial 


continuous 


equipment on telephones connected to a 
manual private branch exchange switch- 
board is eliminated. 

Where telephone equipment is already 
installed in a residence a charge of $1 
instead of $1.25 will be made to com- 





LEICH DESIGNED 


Means to “‘YOU,”’ 
the Purchaser. 


We employ competent Engi- 
neers, who work for and in 
the plant of the Leich Elec- 
tric Company, under ideal 
conditions, such as “day- 
light, ventilation and acces- 
sibility” to other parts of our 
plant. We feel that under 
such conditions a modern, 
designing department can 
produce “Quality” Results. 


*We were the first to abolish 
the candle stick design and 
present a modern design in 
a handset telephone. 


LEICH 


Electric Company 
Genoa, Illinois 






Telephone Equipment That 
Stands Up 
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hard substance that could be beautifully colored 











he connection, and where equip- 
3s not already in place the charge 


plete 
ment 
will $2.50 instead of $3.50. 

Residence extension telephones will be 
75 cents a month instead of $1 and busi- 
xtensions will be $1.25 instead of 


ness 
$1.5 
TI is the second reduction given by 


the mpany this year, Mr. Leopold 
pointed out. A saving estimated at $45,- 
400 annually was ordered May 26 when 


the extra charge of 15 cents for hand- 
eliminated for patrons who 
have used these sets two years. 


sets was 


, > 
Governor Urges Handset 
Surcharge Removal 


in his annual message to the New 
York legislature Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman advocated complete elimination 
of the extra charge for handset tele- 
phones. 

“Though recently reduced by the New 
York Public Service Commission,” said 
he, “the surcharge still collects consid- 
erable sums of money. The time, I be- 
lieve, has come to put an end to this 
practice. And therefore I urge that the 
public service commission give its im- 
mediate attention to the complete elim- 
ination of the surcharge on hand tele- 
phones. 

“The information recently disclosed 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission should prove helpful.” 


7, ¥ 
Handset Charge Reduced 
in Philadelphia, Pa. 


A revised rate schedule reducing the 
extra monthly charge of 75 cents for 
handset telephones to 25 cents a month 
was placed in effect January 1 by the 
Keystone Telephone Co. of Philadelphia. 
Proceedings instituted against the com- 
pany by the Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission resulted in the new tariff, it 
was said. 

The company’s former schedule pro- 
vided that subscribers using the hand- 
set instrument pay the extra charge of 
75 cents for a period of two years. The 
new schedule provides that 25 cents be 
charged for a period of two years from 
the date of installation on or before Jan- 
uary 1, 1937. 

For subscribers who have been pay- 
ing on a handset for less than a two- 
year period, the new 25-cent charge will 
be made for the remainder of the two- 
year period. 

aS 


Handset Rate Investigation 
Asked in Rhode Island 


Governor Quinn of Rhode Island has 
directed the division of public utilities 
to investigate charges of the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. for the 
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use of handsets. The governor had re- 
quested a reduction in such charges, but 
the attorney general of the state ad- 
vised that under the existing laws an 
arbitrary ruling by the utilities division 
woud be illegal. 

If the department, which is headed 
by Commissioner Frederick A. Young, 
finds that a reduction is justified, it will 
be necessary to hold a public hearing 
on the matter. 


vy 
Subscriber Files Complaint 


Against Handset Charge 

As a patron of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., A. Berkowitz, 
Birmingham, Ala., attorney, filed formal 
complaint December 30 with the Ala- 
bama Public Service Commission against 
the charge of 15 cents a month which 
he alleges the company makes for the 
use of a telephone handset, and which 
he states he has been paying for the 
past two years. 

This charge, the complainant con- 
tends, is unjust and unreasonable, and 
does not bear a reasonable or fair rela- 
tion to the cost of furnishing telephone 
service, nor to any proper or reasonable 
reserve or allowance for equipment dis- 
placed. He charges that the Southern 
Bell is controlled and dominated by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 


Inc., which in turn controls the Western 
Electric Co—and that the handsets 
are purchased by the Southern Bell from 
the latter concern at exorbitant prices. 

It is further charged that the A. T. 
& T. Co. and its subsidiaries are re- 
quired to make various charges for su- 
pervision and maintenance of handsets, 
which do not bear a reasonable relation- 
ship to the value of the service ren- 
dered. The contention is made in addi- 
tion, that the basis of the charge made 
is different in other states than used in 
Alabama. kequest is made that the 
Southern Bell be required to discontinue 
the present handset charge. 


-. 
Wisconsin Bell Court 


Appeal Next Week 

Trial of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co.’s appeal from orders of the Wiscon- 
sin Public Service Commission is sched- 
uled to start on January 25 before Judge 
August C. Hoppman in Dane County Cir- 
cuit Court in Madison. Four commis- 
sion orders affecting the company are 
under appeal in this court. 

Most important is that from the order 
of March 24, 1936, which completed the 
five-year investigation of the telephone 
company’s rates by ordering a perma- 
nent reduction of $863,000 a year, equal 
to 8 per cent of the company’s revenues 
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RODUCTS 





Line Gangs Know from 
Actual Experience 


MeN in the field recognize the outstanding advantages 
of @rapo Galvanized Telephone Wire and Steel Strand. 
They know from experience that these depend- |. ag 

able products can be spliced without injury to 
the heavy, pure zinc galvanized coating; that 


they are easily and quickly %erved; that 
they last longer in actual service under 
all conditions. For long life and low 
maintenance costs, specify genuine 
@rapo Galvanized Wire and Strand 
on all new and replacement jobs! 
Their superiority in actual service 
is a matter of record in the 
engineering offices of some of 
America’s leading public serv- 
ice companies. 
Indiana Steel & Wire 
Company 
Munete, Indiana 
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Telephone and 
Telegraph Wire 
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Steel Strand 
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Rates for 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
in this section 


furnished upon request 








CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 





Kennecott Wire and Cable Company, 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corpo- 
ration (formerly American Electrical 
Works), Phillipsdale, R. 1.—Paper tele- 
phone cable, switchboard cable, bare 
copper wire. Chicago office: 20 N. 
Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 
Bidg., New York: 100 E. 42nd St. 











CORDS AND WIRE 





Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Mont- 
rose Ave., Chicago— Telephone and 
Switchboard Cords, Flame-proof Jumper 
Wire, Switchboard Wire, Interior Tele- 
phone Wire. W. L. Runzel, President, 
has devoted over 40 years to the mak- 
ing of fine telephone cords. 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co.,"100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn,—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon Co., Galvestan, ‘Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Piné Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 











MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt treated. 


r 











H. Sigaulet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
8B. C., Canada—Western Red Cedar 
Poles. Plain or Butt treated. 





r 





Valentine Clark Cor 
well Ave., 
dar Poles. 


ration, 2516 Dos- 
St, Paul, Minn.—Finished Ce- 
Plain or Butt treated. 
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from local service in 
throughout Wisconsin. 

Also under appeal in Dane County 
court are the third of three one-year 
temporary commission orders to reduce 
rates pending completion of the long in- 
vestigation, an order reducing the com- 
pany’s depreciation rates, and an order 
revising the system of bookkeeping ac- 
counts, particularly to require the orig- 
inal cost of property to be shown on the 
books. 

The third one-year temporary order 
cut the company’s rates $1,063,000, or 
10 per cent. The depreciation order re- 
duced the company’s annual allowance 
for replacement and retirement of equip- 
ment and property about $700,000 a 
year. An accounting order based in 
part upon that of the Wisconsin commis- 
sion and issued by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission has recently 
been sustained by the U. S. Supreme 
Court, so that the eventual result in the 
Wisconsin accounting order appeal is 
expected to be victory for the commis- 
sion. 

Harold M. Wilkie, Madison, is special 
counsel for the commission. Edwin S. 
Mack and Frederic Sammond, Milwau- 
kee, are company attorneys. 


96 exchanges 


- 
Asks $50,000; Alleges 
Repeated Conversation 

A suit for $50,000 damages against the 
New York Telephone Co. on the ground 
that the subscription contract was vio- 
lated when an operator revealed to the 
plaintiff's husband her conversation 
with another man was disclosed on De- 
cember 22 in the New York Supreme 
Court in New York City. Justice Salva- 
tore Cotillo granted a motion for exam- 
ination of the defendant before trial but 
said the defendant might file a verified 
statement instead. 

Mrs. Marion Emlyn Downey, the plain- 
tiff, said the operator, Mary Pelosi, 
listened in on a conversation Mrs. Dow- 
ney had on February 11, 1935, with 
Joseph R. Baker and told Robert Wayne 
Downey about it. As a result Mr. Dow- 
rey berated and abused her and she was 
forced to leave her husband and chil- 
dren in fear of her life and safety, she 
said. They had been living in Flushing, 
she said. 


vy 
No Intrastate Toll 

Rate Cut in Wisconsin 

In response to an inquiry by the Wis- 

consin Public Service Commission, the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. has advised 
that it does not intend to file any re- 
duction in long distance telephone rates 
between Wisconsin points to correspond 
to reductions in interstate rates recently 
filed with the Federal Communications 
Commission by American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 


The Wisconsin commission wil! make 
a check of the relations between levels 
of present intrastate long distanc 
in the state with rates on call 
Wisconsin points to points in othe, 
states to determine whether a /ormaj 
case should be started investigatinz Wig. 
consin long distance rates. 


Tates 
from 


. 
Commission Rulings and 
Schedule of Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

December 30: Application filed with 
Telephone Division by the Chesapeake é 
Potomac Telephone Co. of Baltimore 
City and the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. for permission to supple 
ment existing facilities from Washing. 
ton, D. C., to Upper Marlboro and Wal- 
dorf, Md. 

January 12: Telephone Division ap. 
proved application of the Chesapeake é 
Potomac Telephone Co. of Virginia and 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. of New York for permission to sup- 
plement existing facilities between Tri- 
angle Junction, Va., and Washington, 
D. C. 

February 8: Hearing in the case of 
the Garrett (Ind.) Telephone Co. limit. 
ed to oral argument before the Tele 
phone Division. 


Alabama Public Service Commission 

December 30: Complaint filed by A. 
Berkowitz, Birmingham attorney, 
against 15-cent monthly charge for hand- 
sets of Southern Bell Telephone & Tele 
graph Co. 

Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

February 4: Oklahoma telephone con- 
panies ordered on December 30 to ap 
pear before commission on this date and 
skow cause in writing why the extra 
charge for handsets should not be elimi- 
nated throughout the state. 


PLANT 
ENGINEERING 
and 
Ge) hyn iilangte). 


Building and Rebuilding 
Telephone Plants 


Consultation Services 
an 


Wiring Jobs, Installations, 
Switchboard Alterations 


> 
Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Engineering 
and 
Construction Co. 
103! West Van Buren 

CHICAGO 


Street 


TELEPHONY 
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Baker, Walsh & Company 


ESTABLISHED 1921 
Specialists in Telephone Financing 


CHICAGO 


29 Sc. La Salle St. Tel. Randolph 4553 





— 





— 


JOHN M. COOK 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Specializing in toll compensation matters—for 
the better part of twenty-nine years. 


Standard Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 











ASALES ORGANIZATION EXCLUSIVELY 





TELEPHONE BLDG. 
CITIZENS TRUST BLDG. 
135 S. SECOND ST. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
FT. WAYNE, IND. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Accounting, Tax and Rate Consultant 


22 Years’ Continuous Contact 
with Telephone Organizations 


Cc. B. RUSSELL 
Interurban Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 


ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Condensed 
News 


New Companies 


and Incorporations 


LAMONT, OrE.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed by the Shields Tele- 
phone Line, Inc., for authority to oper- 
ate and maintain a farmers telephone 
line in Whitman and Lincoln counties, 
with headquarters at Lamont. Capitali- 
zation is $500. 

The incorporators are William Shields, 
Claude T. Shields, J. E. Tuggle and 
others. 


Construction 


Nyssa, IpaHo—The Malheur Home 
Telephone Co. plans to erect a new ex- 
change building of frame and stucco. 

LINDEN, Micu.—The Union Telephone 
Co. will spend about $18,000 to mod- 
ernize its central office here and to re- 
new equipment on its rural lines. 


CoLtumBus, OHIO— Workmen of the 
Kenton Telephone Co. have _ started 
the installation of local exchange 


equipment for what is intended to be a 
general change in the equipment in 
Kenton. The change-over from the old 
equipment to the new is expected to 
take place, according to J. D. Park, man- 
ager for the company, about March 1. 

MONROEVILLE, OnIO—Following many 
weeks of overhauling its entire property 
in the village of Monroeville, in Huron 
county, the Northern Ohio Telephone 
Co., with headquarters in Bellevue cut 
over December 19 its new dial system. 
The work just completed here cost ap- 
proximately $30,000 in an area where 
there are about 330 subscribers. 

Garwoop, Tex.—A new switchboard 
has been installed for Mrs. J. L. Young, 
manager of the Garwood Telephone Ex- 
change. 

GILMER, TeEx.—Work was begun in No- 
vember on the new $5,000 brick building 
to be occupied by the Southwest Tele- 
phone Co. The structure will be 32 feet 
by 40 feet, modern throughout, and upon 
its completion the telephone company 
will install dial equipment. 


Miscellaneous 


ALBIon, Iowa—A new service has re- 
cently been added at the Albion tele- 
phone office whereby the operator of the 
Albion Mutual Telephone Co. will take 
messages for the Postal Telegraph Co. 
and telephone them to the telegraph of- 
fice in. Marshalltown. 

Loneton, Kans.—The Longton Tele- 
phone. Exchange has been sold to Bob 
and Russell Powell of Havana and Hol- 
den White of Elk City. The new own- 





TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 


will give you service 


which will be pleasing 
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Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








JOHN C. LARKIN & COMPANY 


Consul 
Accountants and Engineers 
Specializing in a Professional Service to 
Telephone Utilities Covering the Field of 
Accounting and Engineering 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Syracuse, New York 

















Telephone Securities Corporation 
120 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Franklin 018! 


° 
Underwriters and distributors 
of securities of Independent 
telephone companies 
Inquiries invited 











J.G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 


8824 Bankers Bidg., Chicage 











surcess MV BATTERY 














Inland Equipment Co., Distributor, Max F. Hosea, President, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 


Minimum charge $2.00 for 


20 words or less. 











FOR SALE 


ORDS 


Cables . Drop Wire . 
time"’ Cords . 
Send for cord chart and 

free samples. 


INDEPENDENT CORD CO. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 








Batteries . ‘'Life- 








FOR SALE 

1—165 line W. E. Magneto Switchboard, 
130 drops installed ; 1—105 line W. E. Mag- 
neto Switchboard, 50 drops installed; 150 
Kellogg Magneto telephones; 25 W. E. 
Magneto telephones. Crockett Telephone 
Co., Crockett, J. S. Cook, Man- 
ager. 


Texas. 








TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 
will give you service 


which will be pleasing 











RECONDITIONED 
EQUIPMENT, » 


MAGNETO 


Desk sets 
Wall sets 
Hand sets 


Piece parts 
(ALL TYPES) 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 











Extra Heavy Bronze Tinsel. 


New Style Pocket Detecto-Meters 


Voltage .0 to 1.5. 
Resistance 33 to 10,000 ohms. 


With zere adjust. ~ 
STEWART & 


5] |e BROS. 

















Ottawa, Ill. 
POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION WANTED! As manager 
and repairman of magneto telephone sys- 
tem. Am fully qualified and can build up 
business. Write Box 721, Chico, Calif. 





WANTED—Employment in telephone 
field. Ten years’ experience in construc- 
tion, switchboard maintenance, cable splic- 
ing and general trouble shooting. Can 
furnish reference. Address 8583, care of 
TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED—By § switch- 
board man and wife operator, care of bat- 
tery charging equipment, etc. Marion 
Ford, 1332 Meyer St., Augusta, Ga. 





POSITION WANTED by Ist class 
Cableman, 20 years’ experience with 
Bell and Independent; or would accept 
job as manager of exchange. Address 
8580, care of TELEPHONY. 




















Locate cable trouble with the CANTY 
FAULT FINDER. This new cable test- 
er operates on two dry cells and locates 
all cable faults (except opens). There 
are two binding posts for lead wires to 
bad cable pairs. Adjustment of tone is 
simple,—move lock nut up or down. Size 
3”°x4”x7”. No telephone exchange should 
be without the CANTY FAULT FIND- 
ER. Price $12.50 postpaid complete, 
less head set. Address 


JERRY CANTY, Hopkins, Mo. 





ers own the exchanges at Elk Cit» ang 
Havana. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell have purchased 
the telephone exchange at Seneca. 

Canton, Mo.—William Scanlan has 
resigned as manager of the Canton and 
La Grange telephone exchanges, after 
having been connected with the tele 
phone company the last seven years, 
He expects to engage in rural electrif. 
cation work. 


E. E. Burke of Palmyra has been cho- 
sen to succeed Mr. Scanland and he has 
already taken up his new duties. 

FarBER, Mo.—The Farber Telephone 
Co. here has been purchased by P. H. 
and J. R. Carter, owners of the Home 
Telephone Co., Perry. 

Improvements planned include a new 
switchboard and repair of lines. 

WASHBURN, TENN.—The Rutlege Tele. 
phone Co., which has extended its lines 
to the north side of Clinch mountain, 
is now serving about 12 homes, stores 
and garages here. 

The telephones are served by party 
lines through the central office at Rut- 
lege. Dr. L. C. Bryan of Rutlege, owner 
of the system, says he expects to con- 
tinue the extension of the line to other 
sections of Grainger county. 

CLARKSVILLE, TeEx.—Local offices of the 
Two States Telephone Co. moved re 
cently into an attractive new building 
on East Main street. It formerly ocev- 
pied quarters over a drug store. 


DaLHarRT, TExAS—During the past year 
Dalhart was made district headquarters 
for the Southwestern Associated Tele 
phone Co., and reports a greater increase 
in new subscribers than any town of 
similar size in the Panhandle. 

The local exchange had 720 telephones 
at the end of 1935 and in the first ten 
months of this year added 53 more, a 
gain of 7% per cent. 

F. A. Robinette is being succeeded as 
local manager by Frank Turpenntine of 
Perryton. 

LLaANo, TExas—The United Telephone 
Co., whose new $6,000 residential-type 
building was completed a short time 
ago, held open house when scores of vis 
itors were shown through the new struc 
ture by Charles Milliger, local manager 
The building contains new, modern 
equipment and furnishings. 

The history of the local telephone 
concern dates back to 1893, when the 
late David Martin, a pioneer of this sec- 
tion, built a telephone line from Round 
Mountain to Marble Falls. About that 
time the Texas Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. built a system in Llano and adjoin 
ing places, this property being pur 
chased later by the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. The rural lines, however, 
were not bought, but became the prop 
erty of the people. 

Through the influence of Mr. Martin, 
an Independent system was built up in 
this section, known as the Martin Tele 
phone Co., but which was later sold and 
reorganized as the Central Texas Tele 
phone Co. The present concern came 
into existence in 1924, when the South- 
western Bell and the Central Texas com 
panies were consolidated. 

Holding a clerical position in the local 
office at present is Miss Minita Martin, 4 
daughter of the pioneer telephone build 
er of this system. 

McALLEeN, Texas—J. C. Paxton, gel 
eral manager of the Rio Grande Valley 
Telephone Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the McAllen Chamber of Com 
merce. 
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